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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS WITH RESPECT TO COMPULSION AS A MEANS OF ESTABLISHING 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND THE USE OF FORCE IN RESPONSE TO EVIL. 
CHAPTER I, 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Aim and scope of this study. 


The present study has been undertaken because of the writer's 
interest in two practical problems which confront the whole world today, 
and which are pressing with insistent urgency for solution. In the one 
case, we are witnessing the attempt, on an ever-widening scale, to 
improve men's condition - moral and mental as well as physical - by means 
of legislation. So we have labor legislation of Sides kinds = mimimun 
Wage laws, maximum hour laws, laws regulating the labor of women and 
children; again, we have compulsory school attendance laws, with the upper 
limit in some states as high as 16 or 18 years; and in more strictly 
moral matters, we have, in the United States at least, national prohibition 
of the manufacture, transportation and sale of intoxicating liquours, and 
considerable public sentiment = in some cases already embodied in laws = 
in favor of political censorship of theatrical plays, moving pictures and 
books of fiction. 

In the other case, we face the seniheautn problem of the use of 
violence or coercive force to further a cause which is, from the point 
of view of the coercing group, righteous, or to resist.aggression which 
is, to the resisting group, unrighteous. This problem is inextricably 


bound up with the questions of war and preparedness, of the enforcement 
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of international law by any organization of sovereign nations, of the 
relations between sent peoples and imperialistic governments, and also 
with the disagreements and difficulties between capital and labor, which 
are too often settled by resort to strike or lockout. 

Public opinion with respect to both those problems is divided. 
Many students of sociology believe we should carry our program of welfare 
legislation far beyond its present attainments; others, equally well 
qualified to know, believe we have gone far enough - many would say, too 
far - in this direction. In every nation there are those who see no wrong 
in violence, as long as the cause in which it is employed is righteous. 
Defensive war, armed rebellion against political oppression, coercion in 
labor disputes, they regard as justifiable uses of violence for righteous 
emis. Some would claim for violence in itself a positive moral value.* 
On the other hand, many decry the use of violence for any cause whatever 
as unrighteous, and insist that all war is immoral. Many of the people 
on both sides of both questions consider themselves Christians. Not only 
s0, but they frequently quote the sayings of Jesus or call to witness his 
example in support of their particular stand. Evidently the Gospels can 
be made to defend either side of either problem. 

It has therefore seemed desirable to the writer to make as 
thorough a study as he is able, of the teachings of Jesus which bear on 
these two and other related problems, Jesus’ teaching of course, does 
not refer directly and specifically to the concrete contemporary problems 
just discussed. Therefore a more general topic has been chosen, designed 


l. For example: S.R. Steinmetz:: Philosophie des Krieges - 
quoted by Wm. James in "The Moral Equivalent of War". 
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to include the principles which underlie the particular questions of our 
day. It is not intended that the two divisions of the topic! should 
correspond exactly to the two practical problems” which promoted this 
study. The topic is in reality a unity, and the two divisions are simply 
two phases of the same theme - which, I trust, will become Glear as the 
study develops. Both divisions of the subject should have bearing on 
both the problems, 

It is not within the scope of this study to go beyond the 
exegesis and correlation of the teachings of Jesus on the subject selected, 
To make a detailed application of these teachings to present problems 
of war, labor disputes, compulsory and prohibitory legislation, is far 
beyond the writer's ability. It is my aim in this paper to examine and 
set forth the principles of Jesus in a sufficiently comprehensive and 
critical manner, to justify the use of the findings of this paper as the 
basis for a further study of the applications of those principles today. 

Definitions of the terms of the topic will be considered at the 
beginning of each of the two succeeding chapters. Here it need only be 
stated that the "teachings" of Jesus will be understood to include his 


example as well as his words, 


2. Sources of the study: the Synoptic Gospels exegetically treated. 


It is no longer necessary to justify at length the restriction of 
the sources of a study of the life or teachings of Jesus to the Synoptic 


Gospels - Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The teaching of Jesus no doubt influenced 


1. (1) Compulsion as a means of establishing righteousness. 
(2) The use of force in response to evil. 
2. (1) Compulsory and prohibitory legislation. 
(2) The use of violence or coercive force to further a 
righteous cause or resist unrighteous aggression. 


the writers of the Epistles; but Jesus is quoted directly only once in the 
Episties,’ and only once in the Book of Acts.” the Fourth Gospel differs 
80 markedly and at so many points from the Synoptics, that we are compelled 
to reject one or the other as a primary source. Critical scholarship today 
is practically agreed that the Fourth Gospel record of the life and teachings 
of Jesus is not strictly historical, but rather an interpretation of the 
historic Jesus in his eternal aspects, in the light of two generations of 
Christian experience, and in philosophical terms congenial to Hellenistic 
thought.° A careful comparison of this Gospel with the Synoptics justifies 
the conclusion that "the Johannine teaching belongs to a different world 

of thought from that of the other records. Jesus is occupied throughout, 
not with the moral law, but with a mystical doctrine of his own Person 

and of the divine life which He imparts......The Fourth Gospel, therefore, 
cannot be employed as a primary document. Authentic sayings may be in it, 
but we can never be sure of them".* Matthew, Mark, and Luke, then, are to 
be our sources. 


1. Paul: I Cor. 11:24-26. Paul also refers to his words as 
of "the Lord" in I Cor. 7:10; I Cor. 9:14; I Thes. 4:15. 
I Peter 2:22-23 would be of value for this study, but the 
same evidence is to be found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
2. Acts 20:35. 
3. So: Scott, E.F.: The Fourth Gospel - its Purpose and Theology. 
Moffatt, Jas: Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament. Ch. V. 
Burkitt, F.C.: The Gospel History and its Transmission, Pp. 218-256. 
Jones, Maurice: The New Testament in the Twentieth Century. Bk, II. 
Ch. 9. 
Bacon, B.W.: The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate. 
Carpenter, J.E.: The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ. 
Pp. 137-159, 
Schmiedel, Paul: The Johannine Writings. Part I. 
The following authors do not agree with the view stated: 
Westcott, B.F.: Commentary on the Gospel According to John. 
Wendt, H.H.: Gospel According to John. Chap. V. 
Sanday, Wm.: The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Lectures V,VI,VII. 
Robinson, J.A.: The Historical Character of St. John's Gospel. 
Askwith, E.H.: The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel, 
Burney, C.F.: The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
Worsley, F.W.: The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists, 
4. Scott, E.F.: Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 5, 


Ze 


sy, 


A word must be said as to the use of these sources, We shall 
confine our study to the exegesis of the portions of these Gospels that 
are relevant to the subject, and shall exclude any doctrines which may 
Claim to be founded on the Gospels. I am explicit on this point to distin- 
guish the present study from such a work as that of Dr. P, T. Forsyth: "The 
Christian Ethic of War". In the preface of his book, Dr. Forsyth practic- 
ally rejects the ethical teachings of the Gospels as a basis for a 


Christian ethic, and states that the latter is to be founded rather on the 


work of the Cross as it is viewed in a given doctrine of the Atonement. 


Obviously such an approach to the subject carries us away from the relatively 
definite and objective record of the Synoptic Gospels to a theoretical and 
highly debatable doctrine of the Atonement, only the beginnings of which are 
to be found in the New Testament. In contradistinction to this view, I 

should urge that of Prof. E. F. Scott: "The unchanging element in our religion 


has been its ethical teaching......It is this permanence of the moral teaching 


1. "This book turns on the centrality of a real Atonement for the 
Christian Revelation of moral Redemption and public Regeneration 
eeseseeby &@ real Atonement I mean one not shown but done on the 
Cross, as the consummation of Christ's holy personality and its 
work. I do not aim here at expounding that Atonement, but at 
working out some of its moral implicates and results on the 
public and national side - a side on which a Christianity based 
only on Christ's teaching has been criticised as defective...... 
None ever spoke like Christ. There are no words so authoritative, 
s0 profound, so lovely. But the power, depth and beauty of such 
words is ultimately due to their place in the perspective of the 
supreme and complete Word of Grace; which lifts them, fixes and 
eternalizes them all in the Cross and what was done by the Holy 
there, when all saying or showing (even His) was in vain....el 
am not indisposed to find some help in a difficult situation from 
the notion of a standing ideal but of an "Interims-ethik" for the 
use of the community while it awaited the consummation of the age. 
That consummation, however, turned out to be the Cross; and the 
community became the Church that the Cross founded - with an ethic 
drawn (as the Apostles drew it) not from Christ's early teaching, 
but from the more world compelling crisis of the Savior's "finish- 
ed work® for the Kingdom and its righteousness". Pp. v,vi. 
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which has ensured the identity of the religion amidst all changes....and 


has linked it, under all its changing forms, with its Founder." 


3. The Synoptic Gospels critically examined. 


a. The Synoptic problem and its generally accepted solution.” 
Scholars today are in the main points agreed as to the relation 
between the three Synoptic Gospels and the sources from which they have 
drawn their material. The earliest of them is Mark, to be dated about 70 A.D. 
For the most part it is a narrative of Jesus’ acts, though it includes a 
certain amount of the teaching, including three parables of the Kingdom” and 
the parable of the vineyard and the husbandmen. * Its dependence on the oral 
reminiscences of Peter is generally acknowledged. 
Matthew and Luke® incorporate in their gospels almost the whole of 
Mark's work, and interweave with it a large amount of teaching, adding also 
some narratives. A considerable portion of this non-Marcan material is found 
in both Matthew and Luke, sometimes identical in words and context, at other 
times varying widely both verbally and in arrangement. This non=-Marcan 
material common to Matthew and Imke is designated by the letter ngn,6 It is 
now believed that neither Matthew nor Luke was dependent on the other, but 
that both drew for this Q material on a no longer extant written source, 
generally referred to as the Second Source.” Perhaps the two evangelists 
1. Scott, EF. Ethical Teachings of Jesus: Introduction: Pp. ix,x. 
2. Moffatt: Jas: Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
Chapter II. 
Burkitt, F.C.: The Gospel History and Its Transmission. Chs. I-VI, 
Bacon, B.W.: Earl Lectures on the Synoptic Gospel (Notes). 
Montefiore, C.G.: The Synoptic Gospels: Introduction. 
3. Mark 431-25; 4:26-29; 4:30-34. 
4. Mark. 12¢1-12, 


5. Dates: Matthew 75-90. Luke 80-90. 

6. From German "Quelle" # source. 

7%. See Bacon, B.W.: The Nature and Extent of Q, the Second Source - 
Hibbert Journal: July, 1924 - p. 674, note, for distinction between 
Q & the Second Source. 
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possessed ihe Mesend Source in variant editions. Perhaps also each 
altered its material somewhat to suit his own ideas as to its correctness. 
In any case, we have significant variations in the Q material in the two 
later Synoptics. 
In addition to their common material drawn from Mark and the 
Second Source, both Matthew and Luke contain material peculiar to themselves. 
Some of this is similar in character to Q,) and it may reasonably de 
supposed that each evangelist selected from the Second Source certain sayings 
which the other omitted. Most of it however, must be referred to special 
sources employed only by one evangelist or the other. The most important 
special fictaieen is that employed by Luke, upon which a large part of Luke 
9:51-18:34 is based. Both Matthew and Luke draw upon separate sources for 
their narratives of the birth and infancy, and for parts of their passion 
and resurrection narratives. There remain other fragmentary passages 
found only in one gospel or the other, ~ and these must be referred to still 
other sources, written or oral, or to the editorial pen of the evangelist 
himself. 
b. The historical value of the sources of the Synoptic Gospels. 
i. Mark? A century of New Testament criticism has resulted in the 
general acceptance of Mark as an historically reliable narrative of events 
1. See Harnack, A.: Sayings of Jesus. P. 185: "It is a priori 
probable, indeed quite certain, that much which occurs only in 
St. Matthew or St. Luke is derived from Q, but except the parable 
of the mustard seed which grows into a great tree, I believe 
that there is no part of the subject-matter peculiar to any one 
of the two gospels which we are justified in definitely assigning 
Re an ee the incident of the Temple tax. Mt. 17:24-27; and the 
story of Peter's walking on the sea. Mt. 14:28-31. For others, 


see Harnack, A.: Sayings of Jesus P. 184. 


3. Swete, H.B.: Commentary on St. Mark. 
Gould, E. P.: International Critical Commentary: Mark. 
Montefiore C. G.: The Synoptic Gospels. 
Bacon, B. W.: The Beginnings of Gospel Story. 


Moffatt, Jas.: Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. Ch.! 


Burkitt, F. C.: The Gospel History and Its Transmission, Chs. II-III, 
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of the public ministry of Jesus. The testimony of Papias,+ that Mark 
based his narrative on the reminiscences of Peter, is credited by most 
critics. The Gospel, however, is more than a "Memorabilia of Peter". It 
shows clear evidence of the mind and plan of the author, and some critics 
believe that it contains material drawn from the Second Source.” Neither 
of these considerations would disparage its historical value, however. In 
two sections only need we question the reliability of the Gospel. The 
original ending has been lost, and the present ending (16:9-20) is unques- 
tionably a late addition of little worth. The thirteenth chapter contains 


3 following the accepted form of 


an early Christian apocalyptic prophecy, 
Jewish apocalyptic literature. This was probably written by a Palestinian 


Jewish Christian in the troublous decade preceding the fall of Jerusalen, 


and was incorporated in the Gospel in connection with genuine eschatological 


sayings of Jesus.* This "little Apocalypse" appears in Matthew and Luke also, 


though Matthew uses part of it in an earlier connection (10:17-22) 5 With 


these two exceptions, there is no reason why we can not accept the Gospel as 


historically trustworthy, and in so doing, we give it priority over Matthew 


and Luke in any matters which concern the narrative of Jesus' life. 


ii. Q.© The material drawn by Matthew and Luke from the Second 


1. 
Reo 


3. 
4. 


5. 


6. 


Eusebuis: History of the Church: iii. 39:315-17, 

Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story - Intro. Sec. 7) sees a 

Pauline influence in Mark. 

Moffatt (Introduction- P, 235) undertakes to refute this claim. 

Moffatt: Introduction: Pp. 207-9. 

McCown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming Pp. 108, 155 ff; 177, 209. 

McCown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming (Pp. 177-8): reconstructs 

the "little Apocalype" as follows: Mk, 13:7,8,14-20, 24-29, 

Moffatt (P. 208) holds that Matthew preserves the "little 

Apocalypse" in a more primitive or archaic form, McCown (P. 155) 

states that the Apocalypse came originally from Mark, 

Harnack, A.: The Sayings of Jesus. 

Bacon, B.W.: The Nature and Design of Q, the Second Synoptic 
Source = Hibbert Journal: July, 1924. 

Moffatt, Jase: Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
Pp. 194-206. 

Burkitt, F. C.: The Gospel History and Its Transmission. Ch. V. 

Montefiore, C. G.: The Synoptic Gospels. Intro. Pp xxxvi - xlviii. 
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Source consists largely of sayings of Jesus. Critics no longer hesitate to 


assign to this Second Source a very early date, and to claim for it authen- 


96 


ticity and historical value not even second to that of Mark. "We are assured that 


Q represents a document earlier than Matthew or Luke, and probably earlier 
than Mark", writes Prof. Bacon, + Montefiore dates it between 50-60 A.D.@ 
Harnack states: "The portrait of Jesus as given in the sayings of Q has 
remained in the foreground....The collection of sayings and St. Mark must 
remain in power, but the former takes precedence.... The source is the authority 
for that which formed the central theme of the message of our Lord - that is, 
the revelation of the knowledge of God, and the moral eat? to repent and to 
believe, to renounce the world and to gain heaven, " "There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the sayings contained in (the Second Source) were 
spoken by Jesus", * says Prof. Scott. 

Two problems of criticism about which authorities still disagree need 
only be mentioned here: Is the Second Source to be identified with the 
Matthean Logia referred to by Papias?® Was the Second Source originally 
composed in Greek or Aramaic?® A third problem is more important for this 
study: Does Matthew or Luke preserve the sayings from the Second Source in 


more nearly the original form? No rule can be laid down, but each saying 


1. Hibbert Journal, July 1924. P. 674. 

2. Synoptic Gospels: Introduction. P. xivii. 

3. Sayings of Jesus: Pp. 250-1. 

4. Ethical Teachings of Jesus: P. 8 

5. Bacon, B. W. (Article in Hibbert Journal, July, 1924, and Earl 
Lectures on Synoptic Gospels) denies that the Second Source is the 
Matthean Logia of Papias, and claims that Papias kmew and refers to 
our Gospel of Matthew. Harnack (Sayings of Jesus Pp. 248-9) is non- 
comittal. Many other critics (cited by Moffatt: Introduction P. 
194) identify the Second Source and the Logia. 

6. Bacon (Op. Cit.) Maintains that the Second Source was written in 
Greek. Scott (Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 8) states that it was 
written in Aramaic; so do all critics who identify the Second Source 
with the Matthean Logia of Papias. In any case, the words of Jesus 
were spoken by him in Aramaic and the original Apostolic oral 
tradition must have been in Aramaic. 
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must be considered by itself. Nevertheless, we may accept the statement of 
Moffatt that it "is a good working hypothesis that the grouping of the Logia 
in Q, as distinguished from their spirit (which Luke, for all his greater 
stylistic changes, has kept upon the whole more closely), is preserved 
substantially in Matthew. "+ 

It is true that critics are not yet agreed as to the exact limits of 
the Q Material in Matthew and Luke. Moffatt gives sixteen different recon- 
structions of it by as many authorities. In this study, I shall adopt 
Harnack's findings as given in his "Sayings of Jesus." 

iii. Doubly attested sayings.” A number of the sayings of Jesus 
were evidently found in both the Gospel of Mark and the Second Source, for 
we find them in Mark (usually repeated with comparatively trifling verbal 
variations, and in the same context, by Matthew or Luke, or by one of them), 
and then again, in a different context, and in somewhat different verbal 
form, in Luke and Matthew. Prof. F. C. Burkitt has made a list of thirty- 
one of these sayings ,° which he calls "doubly-attested sayings". Of them 
he writes: "Where Q and Mark appear to report the same saying, we have the 
nearest approach that we can hope to get to the common tradition of the 
earliest Christian society about our Lord's worday'* "If we are asking what 

1. So also Harnack: Sayings of Jesus. P. 251: "In St. Luke, Q 

exists, split up and dispersed throughout the gospel in 
subservience to the historical narrative; in St. Matthew it was 
treated in more conservative spirit, though in some important 
passages it has suffered more from revision and shows clearer 
traces of the particular bias of the evangelist. In most 

skilful fashion... the first evangelist has made this compilation 
of discourses subservient to his own special interest in the 
Christian Community and its organization, while St. Luke, who 

has much more frequently altered the wording of his source, has 
nevertheless kept so closely to it in essential points that its 
original character is more clearly perceived in his reproduction", 

2. Burkitt, F. C.: The Gospel History and its Transmission. Ch. V. 

King, H. C.: The Ethics of Jesus. Pp. 52-86. 


3. Ibid. Pp. 148-163. Montefiore questions the validity of the 
double attestation in many of these cases (Synoptic Gospels, 


Introduction, Section 19). 
4.'Ibid. P. 147. 


* 


a iio 


was the teaching of Jesus Christ which impressed His followers generally, or 
what was the main impression made by His teaching, then I think we are 


justified in pointing to this list I have drawn up." 


iv. Lucan Special Source.” Although critics do not agree on the 
exact nature and content of the special source from which Luke drew much of 
his material for the central part of his gospel (9:51-18:34) ,° there are few 
who question its trustworthiness as a source for the teachings of Jesus. 

Prof. Scott's statements may be said to represent a consensus of critical 
opinion: "The document.... consists for the most part of parables or of 
sidente akin to parables.... It differs from all ise ities records by the 
absence of any theological drift. Jesus does not appear in the character 

of Messiah, but is simply a moral and religious teacher of wonderful charm 
and insight.... The very fact that this source makes so little of the distinc- 
tive Christian message is a proof of genuiness.... Wherever it came from 

it is valuable in the highest degree. More than anything else in the Gospel 
record it takes us into the mind of Jesus, and helps us to understand the 
attraction he exercised as a teacher. "* 

v. Material peculiar to Matthew” "That Matthew was not limited to the 


1. Burkitt, F.C.: The Gospel History and its Transmission, P.168. 
2. Moffatt, Jas.: Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament: Pp. 261-282. 
Adeney, W.F.: New Century Bible: St. Luke. 
Montefiore, C.G.: The Synoptic Gospels. 
Burkitt, F. C.: The Gospel History and its Transmission. Chs. I¥-VI. 
3. Scott adds that he may have drawn upon the same source elsewhere. 
(Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 9) Moffatt, writing of the section 
9:51-18:34 as a whole, says: "It is a collection of sayings and 
stories, partly drawn from special traditions of the Judean ministry 
of Jesus, partly from Q, partly even from Mark." (Introduction P. 274). 
It is the special traditions that concern us here. 
4. Ethical Teachings of Jesus. Pp. 9-10. 
5. Montefiore, C. G.: Synoptic Gospels. 
Allen, W. C.: International Critical Commentary: St. Matthew. 
McNeile, A. H.: The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Burkett, F. C.: The Gospel History and Its Transmission. Chs. IV-VI. 


. 


two sources Mark and Q is tolerably clear. He, like Luke, had more than two 
sources, and much of that portion of his contents, which is peculiar to 
himself, may yet not have been written by himself, but may be taken from 
other sources of which we as yet know nothing.... But the writer who borrowed 
or used all these sources is not an unimportant element or factor in his om 
book. As he borrows, he sometimes changes; he edits, groups, expands, 
comments, "+ This distinctively Matthean material includes nine parables,” a 
part of the Sermon on the Mount, part of the denunciation of the Pharisees, 
the story of the Temple tax,” the discourse on discipline in the church, * 
and a large number of other narratives, shorter teachings and editorial 
additions” not important for our study. 

No rule can be laid down concerning the use of this material peculiar 
to Matthew. The fact that a passage is to be found only in the First Gospel 
is no proof that it is not authentic, though a presumption is thereby estab- 
lished that it is less trustworthy than passages in Mark or Q. If the 
Matthean passage exhibits characteristics which disagree with the narrative 
and sayings of Mark and Q, then we must give priority to the latter. Or if 
the passage shows marked evidence of editing to conform to the special interests 
and aims of the author, its historical value is to be seriously questioned. 

1. Montefiore: Synoptic Gospels. Pp lii-liii. 

2. These are: 13:24-30 (The Tares); 13:44 (The Hid Treasure); 13:45—46, 

(The Pearl of Great Price); 13:47-50 (The Draught of Fishes); 
1823-35 (The Unmerciful Servant); 20:1-16 (The Laborers in the 
Vineyard); 21:28-31 (The Two Sons in the Vineyard); 25:1-13 (The 
Foolish Virgins); 25:31-46 (The Judgment of the Son of Man). 
Montefiore agrees with Loisy that all except those of the Tares, 
the Foolish Virgins and the Judgment might be assigned to Q. 
(Synoptic Gospels. P. liii). 


3. 17324=-27 

4. 18:16-18 

5. Notably: the story of Peter walking on the water (14:28-31); the 
saying to Peter: "On this rock I will build my church" (16:17-19); 
the final commission (28:16-20), special narratives of the birth 
and infancy (Chs. 1-2), and peculiar additions to the passion and 
resurrection stories. 
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But since we have no external evidence regarding the author of this Gospel, our 
critical estimate of its distinctive material must be based on a study of the 
Gospel itself and a comparison of it with Mark and Lukes? The distinctively 
Matthean portions of the Sermon on the Mount will be considered in the remainder 
of this section. Other passages peculiar to Matthew and relevant to this study, 
we shall examine separately as we employ them. 

We shall have occasion to refer to the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 
so often that it will be advisable to consider once for all the problems it 
presents. The sections which will especially concern us are the contrast between 
the old and the new law in 5:17-48, and the contrast between the righteousness 
of the hypocrites and inward righteousness in 6:l-18. A part of the teaching 
in the former section is included in the Lucan Sermon, but the comparison of the 
new teaching with the Mosaic law is wholly missing in Luke. The latter section 
(6:4e18) has no parallel in Luke. 

Critical opinion is divided on the question of authenticity of these 
portions of the Sermon found only in Matthew. On the one hand, we have Montefiore, 
and other authorities quoted by him, maintaining that the contrast between the 


Jewish law and Jesus' teaching has been introduced by an editorial hand. 


l. Moffatt's findings are: "The author is a Jewish Christian, acquainted 
with Rebbinic learning; the midrashic element is more pronounced in 
his work than in either Mark or Luke, and it is most conspicuous 
in the passages which come directly from his own pen. The Jewish 
Christian traits of his Gospel are, however, largely due to the 
Palestinian traditions which he employed, as well as to the thesis 
of his own work, viz, that Christianity as the new law and right- 
eousness of God has superseded the old as a revelation of God to 
men. He voices the Catholic and apostolic conciousness of the early 
church, which saw in its universal mission to the world a commission 
of Jesus to his disciples, and in its faith a new and final law of 
God's Messiah." (Introduction. Pp. 255-6.) Moffatt also notes an 
apologetic element in the Gospel, and a concern for difficulties 
felt within the church. (Ibid. Pp. 258-9.) King points out that 
in the teaching peculiar to this Gospel, we find strong emphasis 
on warning and judgment on the one hand, and over against this, 

a call to mercy, humility, and forgiveness. (Ethics of Jesus. 
P, 146). 

2 pee tee "Lord's prayer" in another context Luke 11:2-4 cf. Mt, 

639-13. Also cf. Mk. 11:25 and Mt. 6:14. 
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Doubtless much in the 'Sermon' of both Gospels was spoken by Jesus, but a 
good @eal is later. The form and arrangement of the Sermon in Matthew 
are either the Evangelist's own or, at any rate, later than Jesus," "T 
hardly think it possible that Jesus would have set his teaching in contrast 
to the Decalogue. "~ Concerning 6:1-18, Montefiore expresses no decided 
opinion. "It is disputed whether any portion of chapter 6 formed part of the 
original Sermon. Loisy thinks that 7:1 followed originally on 5:48; Chapter 
6 is partly made up of passages from Q, and partly of additions from the 
Evangelist himself. Weiss, on the contrary, supposes that 6:1-6 and 6:16-18 . 
are integral portions of the original Sermon. "° 

On the other hand, we have Votaw, McNeile, Allen, King and many others, 
who believe that practically everything included in the Matthean Sermon may 
be confidently referred to Jesus, whether it formed part of the original 
Single discourse or not.* McNeile states: "That 5:21-48 and 6:1-18, was the 
work of Matthew, or of any other early Christian, is utterly improbable. The 
moral insight which could penetrate to the spiritual ‘fulfilment! of the 


Mosaic laws, is that of the Lord Himself, and of none other. Votaw writes: 


1.Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II: P. 474. 

2. Ibid. P. 498. Montefiore cites Loisy, Wernle and Harnack in support 
of this view (Pp. 473-5). He quotes Harnack: "Ecclesiastical 
organization and the Church, as St. Matthew knows them, do not 
appear in Q.... The controversy of Christianity with Judaism as 
between two distinct religious principles, the opposition of the 
old and new precepts, are wanting; only in reference to détvorce 
does Jesus go beyond the Law. Elsewhere it is said that the Law 
abides so long as heaven and earth remain." (Sayings of Jesus, 

P, 229). Montefiore adds: "By implication we may infer that Harnack 
would not claim the famous antitheses in 5:21,27,33,38,43, for 
Jesus." (P. 475). For other authorities holding similar views, see 
H.D.B.: Extra Volume: Article by Votaw: Sermon on the Mount. Pp. 2 
and 9, notes. 

3. Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II: P. 528. 

4. 5318-19 and the addition to 5:32 "saving for the cause of fornication", 
are the passages most seriously questioned, and thése do not concern 
our present study. 

5, Gospel According to St. Matthew: P. 100. See note, Pp. 99-101, for 
further critical examination of these sections. 


It is the prevailing opinion among New Testament scholars that in Matthew 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually delivered by Jesus, the 
theme and substance of which are here preserved}... The Matthean report 

of the Sermon probably contains some matter which did not form a part of 
the original discourse’... The added material is just as valuable and trust- 
worthy as the nucleus, being equally the authentic utterances of Jesus’... 
In content, Matthew has much more than Luke of that material which is 
commonly recognized as having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely 5:3-48; 6:1-7, 16-18; compare with this Luke 6:20-23, 27-36. Luke 

or his source omitted most of this section, apparently on the ground that 

it was inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account was prepared*.., 
There can be no doubt that the First Gospel presents a much more complete 
account of the Sermon thah tha presented by the Third icant It cannot 
be doubted that the strong Jewish element and Palestinian color of Matthew's 
discourse actually pervaded Jesus' teaching as originally given’... There 
would seem to be no room for question that, historically considered, the 


Sermon as given by Matthew is of much greater authenticity than the Sermon 


1. Hastings Dictionary of the Bible: Extra Volume: Article: Sermon 


on the Mount: P. 1. Votaw cites as concurring authorities: Origen, 


Augustine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, Keim, Achelis, 


Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broadus, Kubel, Nosgen, Feine, Steinmeyer, 


Wendt, Sanday, Plummer, B. Weiss, H. Weiss, Grawert, Burkitt, 
Bartlett, Bacon. 

2. Ibid. P. 1 

3. Ibid. P. 2. note. 

4. Ibid. P. 7. Votaw cites B. Weiss, Wendt, Plummer, Wernle, Bacon, 
“and most other scholars" as in agreement. 

5. Ibid. P. 7. 


6. Ibid. P. 8: The following quotation from Bacon, B.W.: Sermon on the 


Mount (1902), P. 109 f, cited by Votaw, relates to the sections 


which will most concern our study: "We can scarcely understand that 


the five great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct 


toward men versus the old (Mt. 5:21-48) and the three corresponding 


antitheses on duty toward God (Mt. 6:1-18) could have been dropped 


in one form of even the oral tradition".... but the Third 


pyangelist has done this in or er“t9 poncgntrate the teaching upon 


imple affirmation of the law o 
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of Luke", 


We need not accept all of Votaw's conclusions about the structure of 
the Sermon as a whole. We need not claim a priority for Matthew against Luke 
in the Sermon material which they have in common. What we do wish to establish 
at this point is a working rule to govern our use of the Sermon material 
peculiar to Matthew, particularly that found in 5:21-48 and 6:1-18. On this 
point, it seems to me that the evidence presented by Votaw is convincing and that 
we may say with King that "Matthew's version of the Sermon on the Mount contains 


2 


in its practical entirety,“~ genuine teachings of Jesus, " 


vi. Schmiedel's pillar passages.* We should not leave this discussion 


without taking account of a collection of nine passages” 


from the Gospels, chosen 
by Dr. Paul Schmiedel because, he thinks, their "contents could not have been 
invented". With them he groups three others, © which, he says, "any impartial 
inquirer would admit are of the same truthful nature". These Schmiedel calls the 
"foundation - pillars of a really scientific life of Jesus" and he believes that 
we may unhesitatingly build on them. 

vii. Conclusions. Our study of the historical value of our sources has 
resulted in assuring us that the great body of the narrative and teaching of the 
Synoptic Gospels is trustworthy. Q, Mark,the Lucan parables and the Matthean 
Sermon on the Mount, we may accept without question as faithful to the teaching 
of Jesus. The other peculiarly Matthean material must be scrutinized more care= 
fully, and some of it perhaps rejected as unhistorical. The more fragmentary 
sources, the "little Apocalypse" in all three Gospels, and the birth narratives 
in Matthew and Luke, are still less trustworthy. Two groups of passages may be 
considered as especially valuable historically, the "doubly-attested sayings" 
of Burkitt and the "pillar passages" of Schmiedel. 

1. Ibid. FP. 9s 

2. King excepts 5:18-19 and the addition to 5:32, already noted. 

3. King, H.C.: Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 194. See Pp. 191-4, 

4. Schmiedel, Paul: Jesus in Modern Criticism. Encyclopedia Biblicas Art, 

King, H.C.: The Ethics of Jesus, . 33-52, on spels 

5. {2} Mk, 3:21,31-35 (2) Mk. 13:32 (3) Mk. 10:18 (4) Mt. 12:32 


(5) Mx. 15:34 (6) Mk. 8:12 (7) Mk. 6:5-6 (8) Mt. 11:2-6 (9) Mt. 16:5-12, 
6. (10) Mt. 7:29 (11) Mk. 6:34 (12) Mt. 11:28. 


— ife 


4. Political conditions in Palestine in the time of Jesus. 


Our main source of information on this subject is Josephus, the 
Jewish historian who wrote in the last half of the first century. <A word 
as to his point of view may be in order. Of Josephus it may be said that 
he was both pro-Jewish and pro-Roman: pro-Jewish in that he wished to 
present his people in the most favorable light possible; pro-Roman, in that 
he believed that the highest welfare of his people lay in their continuance 
as a part of the Empire, rather than in political independence. Therefore 
we find him friendly toward every influence which would exalt or perpetuate 
Jewish religion and culture, but opposed to such revolutionary movements 
for political freedom as that of the Zealots. 

To understand the political situation in Jesus!’ day we must go back 
to the time of the Maccabeean Wars. Under Syrian domination, there had 
emerged two parties among the Jews: on the one hand, the Hellenistic group, 
who favored the introduction of Hellenistic culture on a wide scale in Judea, 
who were on the whole friendly to age who may in general be identified 
with the wealthy priestly families; and on the other, the "Chasidim" or 
"Pious", who insisted on observance of Jewish law and strict separatism on the 
part of the Jews. 

The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-168 B.C.) called into 
being another party, more patriotic than strictly religious, at the head of 
which were the Maccabees, or Asmoneans. This band of patriots had as their 

1. Josephus: Wars I, 33-I1,9. Antiquities XVII, 6 - XVIII, 5. 

Schurer, E.: History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ: I, 1, Pp. 400-467; I, 2, Pp. 1-105. 


Mathews, S.: A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 


Chs. X-XII. 
Simkhovitch, V.: Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 
Liberty. S.: The Political Relations of Christ's Ministry. 
Sharman, H. B.: The Teaching of Jesus about the Future. Chap. II. 
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Wace. the political independence of the Jews, and they waged unceasing war 
against Syria until that freedom was finally achieved under Simon Maccabeeus 
(143-135 B.C.) and his son John Hyrcanus (135-105 B.C.). ‘The policy of the 
Chasidim during this period was directed by religious, rather than political 
considerations. Whenever religious liberty was curtailed or threatened, they 
threw their support behind the military actions of the Asmoneans. But as 
soon as religious liberty was restored and assurances given of its continuance, 
the Chasidim withdrew their support from the more ambitious military pro- 
gram of the Asmoneans looking toward political independence. 

It is expecially to be noted that each of the three Maccabeean brothers 
- Judas, Jonathan and Simon - concluded a treaty with Rome, each treaty 
providing for an offensive and defensive alliance between the two powers, 
and including a Roman guaranty of their rights to the Jews. These, and all 
foreign alliances, the Chasidim opposed. 

The reign of John Hyrcanus saw the development from the two Jewish 
groups above mentioned, of the parties of the Pharisees and Sadducees which 
we meet in the New Testament. The Pharisees were the successors of the 
Chasidim, the orthodox legalistic and separatist party. The Sadducees were 
the Hellenistic party of wealthy priests and politicians. 

It was under John Hyrcanus that the Sadducees supplanted the 
Pharisees as the party of the government. The reasons for this were primarily 
political. The Pharisees were opposed to international alliances, to national 
expansion, to the monarchical tendencies of Hyrcanus' rule, all of which 
ithe Sadducees supported. So the Asmonean house, once the enemy of Hellenists 
and champion of the orthodox, now relied for support on the Sadducees and 


opposed the Pharisees. 
Aristobulus, the son of Hyrcanus, assumed the title "King of the Jews", 
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as did his brother and successor, Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 B.C.), under 
whom the Asmonean kingdom attained its greatest extent. Alexander was 
bitterly opposed by the Pharisees for his kingship, his political ambitions, 
his favor of the Sadducees and his abuse of the high priesthood. But he 
violently suppressed all opposition and twice engaged in war against the 
Pharisees, killing large mmbers of them. Under his widow, Alexandra, 

the Pharisees returned to political power. 

We need not follow the fortunes of individual Asmoneans further, 
for the successors of Alexandra were continually embroiled in civil wars and 
family feuds, and control of the political situation passed into the hands 
of two new powers: the Idumean house of Antipater, and the Romans. While 
the two sons of Alexandra were fighting for possession of Jerusalem, Pompey 
appeared in Palestine at the head of a Roman army, settled the civil war 
by capturing Jerusalem, took away all political power from the Jews, and 
placed Judea under the legate of Syria. (63 B.C.). So Jewish political 
independence, so dearly won, came to an end seventy-five years after it had 
been achieved by Simon. 

Antipater, the Idumean, was the dominating figure in Palestine 
at this time. He succeeded in ingratiating himself successively with 
Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Cassius, and received from them appointments 
of great importance for himself and his sons. Antipater's murder (43 B.C.) 
and the Roman civil wars resulted in great disorder in Palestine, which 
continued until Antipater's son, Herod I, was appointed "King of Judea" by 
Antony and Octavius in 40 B.C. | 

Herod's appointment was not popular with the Jews. He had once 
been tried before the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for executing a Galilean 


named Hezekiah and his followers, and had been saved from sentence of death 
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only by Roman interference and a hasty flight.+ Josephus explains that 

Hezekiah was the leader of a robber bani and that the Sanhedrin tried Herod for 
illegilly executing capital sentence on him without authority from the Sanhedrin. © 
A number of writers believe they can see back of Josephus! somewhat prejudiced 
report a true situation in which Hezekiah is the leader of a band of militant 
patriots opposed to Roman domination, and the Sanhedrin, in sympathy with their 
patriotic motives, seeks to punish Herod for his ruthless suppression of the 
revolt.” Two deputations of Jews had sought to dissuade Antony from appoint ing 
Herod, When the appointment was finally ratified, Herod had before him the task 
of subduing all his kingdom, which at that time in the hands of an Asmonean 
Prince, Antigonus. With Roman aid he completed his conquest in three years, and 
reigned over Judea from 37 to 4 B.C. Again we must note that the chief opposition 
to Herod in Galilee came from "robbers". Here again it is possible that Josephus, 
who openly avows his opposition to the Zealots , is labelling a band of their 
forerumers as "robbers". It does not seem likely that Herod, with Antigonus 
unconquered and a whole kingdom to subdue, would have busied himself with a little 
band of mercenary bandits unless they had represented a political movement. And 
certainly the description which Josephus gives of the conduct of some of these 
"robbers" is more fitting when applied to fanatical patriots.* 

1. In 46 B.C. 

2. Ant. XIV, 9:3-5; Wars. I, 10:6-9. 

3. Simkhovitch, V.: Toward the Understanding of Jesus. P. 7. 

Mathews, S.: History of New Testament Times in Palestine. P. 104. 

4. "Now these men slew the robbers and their families.... and as Herod 
was desirous of saving some of them, he issued a proclamation to 
them.... but not one of them came willingly to him, and those that 
were compelled to come prefered death to captivity.... And here a 
certain old man, the father of seven children.... slew his children 
one after another.... Herod was near enough to see this sight and 
compassion moved him, and he stretched out his right hand to the old 
man and besought him to spare his children; yet he did not relent at 
all upon what he said, but reproached Herod on the lowliness of his 
descent, and slew his wife as well as his children; and when he had 
thrown their dead bodies down the precipice, he at last threw him 
self down after them." Wars I, 16:4. 


See: Simkhovitch, V.: Toward the understanding of Jesus. P. 8, 


eral S.: A History of New Testament Times in Palestine. P. Lil, 
note. 
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Herod's position in relation to Rome was that of a vassal king. 
He held his royal title by the grant and at the pleasure of the Emperor. 
Within the boundaries of his kingdom, he had almost unlimited authority - 
power of life and death, power of taxation, and an independent army. But 
he could not negotiate with other states or engage in foreign wars on his 
own account, and he was obligated to furnish auxiliary troops to Rome and 
to defend the eastern borders of the Enpire.? Thus the Jews, in all matters 
relating to religion, culture and taxation, were under the immediate 
jurisdiction of Herod. But in the last analysis they were subjects of Rome. 

Despite its turbulent beginning, the greater part of Herod's 
reign was comparatively peaceful, as far as his relations to the Jews was 
concerned. At the beginning of his reign, he broke the power of the 
Sadduceean priesthood by executing forty-five of its most wealthy members. 
To the Pharisees, however, he showed considerable respect. He granted them 
the religious freedom they desired, and manifested consideration for their 
insistence on the strict observance of the Jewish law. He avoided the use 
of images on coins and buildings and trophies, observed carefully the 
sanctity of the Temple and its courts, and crowned all by rebuilding the 
Temple at Jerusalem on a magnificent scale. He no doubt taxed the Jews 
Heavily,? but twice he remitted liberal portions of the taxes. 

Herod's regard for Judaism was only a political measure, however. 
At heart, he was a champion of Hellenism. Outside of the strictly Jewish 
cities, he introduced Hellenistic culture with a lavish hand, building or 
restoring a great number of cities in the Greek style, erecting everywhere 

1. Schilrer, E.: History of Jewish People. Div. 1,Vol. I,Pp.449-451. 


Mathews, S.: History of New Testament Times in Palestine. Pp.113-114. 


2. Josephus: Ant. XV. 1:2; Wars I, 18:4. 
3. Schurer, E.: History of the Jewish People. Div.I, Vol.I, P.445. 


4. Josephus: Ant. XV, 10:4; XVI, 235. 
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Greek temples and amphitheatres, and strongly fortifying his territories. 
Even Jerusalem had its theatre, amphitheatre, fortresses and a palace of 
Herod's. No doubt the Hellenistic zeal of their king turned even the 
Pharisees against him, in spite of the religious liberty they enjoyed. 

The last years of Herod's life witnessed the renewal of open 
hostilities between himself and the Jews. ‘Twice large bodies of Pharisees 
refused to take the oath of allegiance which Herod demanded, first for 
himself and then for the Emperor. Abandoning his policy of respecting the 
Pharisaic scruples about images, Herod had a figure of a Roman eagle carved 
over the entrance to the Temple. For a time, the Jews endured this insult 
to their cherished beliefs, but during an illness of Herod, two Pharisees, 
Judas and Matthias, at the head of a body of young men, tore down the 
eagle and cut it to pieces, "to defend the cause of God". Herod had the two 
leaders and forty of their followers burned alive.” In such incidents as 
these, if not, indeed in the activities of Hezekiah and the Galilean "robber 
bands", we can trace the beginnings of the Zealot movement. It was at 
the end of the reign of Herod, it must be remembered, that Jesus was born. 

Archelaus succeeded to the rule of Judea on the death of his father, 
Herod. Before he could go to Rome to have his appointment confirmed, he was 
engaged in an armed conflict with the Pharisees, and their followers in the 
course of which his troops slew three thousand rebellious Jews, gathered in 
the Temple at the time of the Passover.” When he went to Rome, a deputation 
of.fifty Jews appeared before the Emperor,* requesting that Judea be annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria. During his absence, a serious revolt broke 

1. Josephus: Ant. XV, 10:4 & XVII, 2:4, See Schurer, E. 

History of the Jewish People, Div.I, Vol.I, P. 445 & note 94, 


2. Josephus: Wars I, 33:2-4; Ant. XVII, 6:14. 
3. Wars: II, 1:1-3. Ant. XVII, 9:1-3. 


4. According to Josephus, 8000 Jewish citizens of Rome joined with them. 


5. Wars: II, 61-2. Ant. XVII. 11:1-2. 
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out at Jerusalem, which was quieted by Varus, Roman governor of Syria. 
Sabinus, a Roman procurator sent to Palentine pending the settlement of 

the question of succession, incited the people to further revolt, and Peo 
in aibloody battle in the Temple courts, which resulted in the death of many 
Jews and the burning of a part of the Temple. Sabinus looted the Temple 


4 The rebellion spread theoughout Galilee and Perea. At Sepphoris, 


treasury. 
Judas, the son of the "robber" (or Zealot) Hezekiah, broke into the royal 
arsenal and armed a large band of followers who terrorized Gallilee, Judas 
and a number of others put forth claims to the royal title of an independent 
Jewish kingdom. © Varus put down the rebellion, reducing Galilee, burning 
Sepphoris and selling its inhabitants into slavery, driving the rebels from 
Jerusalem, pursuing them up and down the land, and finally crucifying two 
thousand of them.® Sepphoris, we must remember, is only four miles over 

the hillsfrom Nazareth, so the revolt of Judas and the burning of the city by 
Varus must have taken place under the very syes of the infant Jesus. 

After Archelaus had ruled nine years, a deputation of Jews and 
Samaritans laid charges against him before the Emperor, and as a result, he 
Was deposed, and the Jews' request that Judea be made a Roman province was 
finally granted.* This raises for us the question why the Jews preferred 
direct Roman rule to indirect Roman rule through the Herodian Kings. In 
answer, I cannot do better than quote the words of Simkhovitch: "Political 
doom has long ceased to be a specter and a threat, but has been accepted by 
the Jewish statesmen as an actual status quo, as a matter of fact.... They 
felt that where the question at issue was between so-called political inde- 
pendence and religion, then indeed it was their religion, as they understood 

1. Wars: II, 3:1-4. Ant. XVII, 10:1-3. 

2. Wars II, 4:1-3; Ant. XVII, 10:4-8. 


3. Wars. . 52183; Ant. xVII, 10:9-10. 
4. Wars. II, 621-2; Ant. XVII, 11:1-2. 
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it, their Jewish culture that they could not possibly sacrifice.... If they 
Should be managed by a Roman procurator, they hoped for complete cultural 
autonomy, and they expected to manage their own local affairs. Ruled by a 
Herodian prince, they were quite helpless to do so; for the Herodians, while 
nominally Jews, were striving hard to be culturally Romans.... The Jews! 
petition for annexation was therefore to be an exchange of their sham 
political independence for a very real cultural autonomy, ") 

The hopes of the Jews for religious freedom and cultural autonomy 
were realized only in part. Government in all matters of Jewish law - civil, 
criminal, and religious - was placed in the hands of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. 
Only for the sentence of death was the ratification of the procurator necessary. 
The oath of allegiance required of the Jews was modified to suit their religious 
Scruples, and worship of the Emperor was not demanded of them, a daily sacrifice 
for the Emperor and the Roman people taking its place. The Sabbath was recog- 
nized, the Emperor's head was omitted from the copper coinage of the country, 
military standards bearing images were, with the exception to be noted, left 
outside Jerusalem. The Jewish law that no Gentile should be allowed to enter 
the inner court of the Temple was respected, and any one who transgressed it 
Was punished with death, even if he were a Roman citizen. Taxes were collected 
by Roman officials, though customs were still farmed to "publicani", © The 
Jewish exemption from military service was continued.® 

On the other hand, the attempt of Quirinius to make a census of the 

1. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. Pp. 12-14. 

2. It is to be noted that both the direct taxes and the custom s 
which were not employed in local administration, were paid 
directly into the imperial treasury - rather than that of 
the Senate = and so the Jews of Judea literally paid tribute 
"to Ceasar", See Schurer, E.: History of the Jewish People, 
Div, I, Vol. II, P. 65.. 


3. Schurer, E.: History of the Jewish People, Div. I, Vol.II, Pp. 43-29 
Mathews, S.: History of New Testament Times in Palestine. Pp. 136-145, 
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fiewly acquired province for purposes of tamtion caused a serious revolt, 
which was only controlled by the high=priest.? At this time, also, the 
sect of the Zealots was formed by Judas the Galilean and Sadduc a Pharisee, 
to strive for political independence through a revolt from Rome.” From 
Tacitus, we learn that complaint was made in 17 A.D. against the burdensome 
taxation to which Judea was subjected.” The procurators changed the high- 
priests frequently, evidently to guard against the possibility of a 
popular movement centering in the high priest.* A considerable body of 
troops was kept in Judea; a cohort of Romans in Jerusalem, and a larger 
body of auxiliary soldiers at the procurator's capital, Caesarea. It is 
probable that among these auxiliaries were a large number of Samaritans, 
who would have been particularly objectionable to the Jews.” Of the first 
procurators of Judea we know almost nothing, for Josephus leaves us without 
information for the period from A.D. 9 to A.D. 26, the years which would be 
of greatest value to us for an understanding of the conditions of the life of 
Jesus. Pontius Pilate (26-36 A.D.), caused a considerable disturbance among 
the Jews by bringing standards bearing the Emperor's bust into Jerusalem,’ 
and by setting up votive shields in his palace in Jerusalem.® He eventually 
desisted from both practices, but not without causing much ill-feeling. Pilate 
also caused serious trouble by using the Temple treasury to build an aqueduct 
into Jerusalem, and when the Jews clamorously protested, he had his soldiers 
beat them into submission, killing many.” From the New Testament we know that 

1. Wars II, 8:1; Ant. XVIII, 1:1. 

2. Wars II; 8:1; Ant. XVIII, 1:1,6. 

3. Annals II, 42. 

4. Ant. XVIII, 2:1; 4:3; 5:3. 

5. See Schurer, E.: History of the Jewish People. Div.I, Vol.II, Pp.51-7, 

6. Sharman, H. B.: Teaching of Jesus About the Future. P. 113. note. 

7. Wars II, 932-3; Ant. XVIII, 3:1. 


8. Philo: De Legatione ad Cajum. Sec. 38. 
9. Ware II, 9:4; Ant. XVIII, 3:2. 


he killed certain Galileans who were on a visit to Jerusalem, and that 
Barabbas was one of a group who "in insurrection had committed murder, "© 
So there was much dissatisfaction with Roman rule, even in the time of 
Jesus, though the Jews seem to have been better satisfied, on the whole, 
than they had been under Herod. 

Jesus spent most of his life outside of Judea proper, in Galilee, 
the territory of Herod Ant ipas,° one of the sons of Herod I, Antipas was 
a petty vassal ruler under Rome, on much the same terms as his father had 
been. Galilee and Perea constituted his tetrarchy. Because of Josephus! 
Silence on the period 9-26 A.D., we know little of the earlier years of 
Antipas' reign. He rebuilt and fortified Sepphoris, and made it his capital 
until he built Tiberias in 26 A.D.* Jesus therefore lived for nearly thirty 
years within a few miles of Herod's palace. Antipas respected the Jewish 
law on the whole, attending the feasts at Jerusalem, and joining in the 
protest to Pilate against the setting up of votive shields in his palace, 
He evidently ruthlessly suppressed every sign of insurrection. Josephus 
tells us that he imprisoned and executed John the Baptist because he feared 
lest the great influence John had over the people might put it into his 
power and inclination to raise a rebellion. 5 His hostile attitude toward 
Jesus was no doubt based upon a fear of the same sort. © 

A word about the people of Galilee. These were partly Gentiles, 
but the Jews predominated. The Galileans were strudy, warlike, and more 
freedom-loving than the Judeans. The early Zealot uprisings all seem to have 
had their beginnings in Galilee.’ They were punctual in their observance of 


the Jewish laws and feasts, but were also in much closer touch with Graeco- 


Roman civilization than their Judean compatriots.® 


1. Luke 13:1 
2. Mark 15:7 
3. Ruled B,C. 4 Ber A.D. 39. 


4, See Schurer, E.: History of Jewish People. Div.II, Vol.I. Pp. 143-4, 


5. Ant. XVIII, 5:2. 
6. Luke 13 


13:31. 
7. Notably those of Hezekiah and his son, Judas the Galilean, founder of 


the Zealot p 


8. Mathews, 5.: Per istory of New Testament Times in Palestine, Pp. 149-50. 
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In conclusion, I wish to point out certain general character- 


istics of the Sadducees, the Pharisees and the Zealots, with respect to 
their attitude toward political independence from Rome. We must bear in 
mind that the Sadducees and Pharisees were probably not agreed among them- 
selves on this question, and that what we say of them can be only in the 
nature of generalization.2 

The Sadducees had been, from the time of the Maccabees, the 
party favorable to Hellenistic culture and intercourse and alliances with 
foreign powers. As long as the Temple worship was unmolested, they did not 
object to the introduction of Graeco-Roman culture or to foreign political 
domination. It is true that they suffered greatly under Herod I, and that 
the procurators made of the high-priesthood a political plaything. Yet 
the Sadducees in the time of Jesus seem to have been opposed to any attempt 


to revolt against Rome, and were quite content to maintain the status quo, 


according to which they were, in name at least, the legal heads of the 


Jewish community.” 


Among the Pharisees there seems to have been considerable diff- 
erence of opinion on political matters. Some of them we know were 


Zealots. But most of them did not look with favor upon any immediate 


National uprising. Among the latter, Schurer® distinguishes two groups. 


There were some who looked on the rule of foreign powers as a divine 


punishment justly visited on Israel, and these counselled patience and 


1. Stephen Liberty, in his "Political Relations of Christ's Ministry", 
has pressed this distinction between the three groups rather too 
far, in my opinion. He makes of them three marked types, and 
undertakes to interpret the temptations of Jesus as choices offered 
to him to follow in the ways of these three parties of his people. 

2. According to Josephus, they were able to keep their political 
hegemony only by considerable accomodation to Pharisaic views. 

See Ant. XVIII, 1:4; XX, 9:1. Schurer, E.: History of the Jewish 
viv; IT,’ Vol. I1 « 29-43. Cf. John 11:48. 
3. mintory of the Jewish eas Div. II, Vol. II. Pp. 17-18. 
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submission to the will of God thus manifested, and the strict observance 
of the Law in order that the cause of punishment might be removed. 

But there were others who considered the subjection of the Jewsbnly a 
temporary phase of the divine plan, preceding the great day when God 
would bring in the Messianic kingdom and establish the Jews above all 

the nations of the earth. In the pre-Messianic period, Jews must 
acknowledge the sovereignty of God alone. It was from this point of 

view that the Pharisees refused to take oaths of allegiance to Herod and 
the Emperor, and raised the question regarding the legality of paying 
tribute to Caesar. The Pharisees agreed that the Messianic Kingdom was 
to be brought in by God Himself; but as to its exact character, their 
opinion was divided. Some, according to the Book of Enoch, expected a 
heavenly Messiah, a divine "Son of Man", + Others, like the authors of 
the Psalms of Solomon, looked for an earthly King, a "Son of David", whom 
God would raise up.* Prof. McCown writes of them: "The Scribes and 
Pharisees believed in the coming of the Kingdom of God - in God's own 
good time. It was a matter with which they had nothing to do, except 
that the keeping of the Law rendered one fit to have a part in it. Indeed, 
if the impossible should ever happen and Israel really keep the Law, 

the Kingdom would immediately come, " 

The Pharisees as a class were willing to endure foreign domination 
and wait for the divine intervention as long as they were allowed religious 
liberty and their rulers respected the Jewish Lew. When their religious 
autonomy was curtailed and their Law disregarded, they were ready to revolt. 
We must note that Jesus' life began and ended in times when national 


1. Enoch: Che. 46, 48. 
2. Ps. Sol. Ch. 23. This expectation merged readily into that 


of the Zealots. 
3. McCown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming. P. 141. 
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iid | 
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feeling ran high among the Pharisees. The end of the reign of Herod and 
the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate were periods in which the religious 
sensibilities of the orthodox Jews were especially outraged by acts 

of their rulers. 

Of the Zealots, little more need be said. Chafing under 
foreign dominion, and unwilling to patiently await the divine establish- 
ment of the Messianic Kingdom, this party urged immediate revolt against 
Rome as the right way to establish the Kingdom, believing that God would 
support them if they took the initiative. "The Zealots were ‘waiting 
for the consolation of Israel!’ but they wished to work while they 
Waited. No Zealot dreamed that Jewish arms could overthrow the Roman 
Empire. What they did believe was that God was not dead; that if, 
trusting in Him, they raised the standard of revolt, He must come to 
their aid against their enemies." e 

Prof. McCown summarizes the attitudes of the three parties as 
follows: "The Sadducees were traitorous opportunists. The Pharisees 
were doctrinaire indifferentists, so long as their religion was not 
threatened. The Zealots were doctrinaire and fanatical revolutionists. 
Because both Pharisees and Sadducees were apathetic to the wrongs 
under which the people suffered, the Zealots were attracting a larger 
and larger following. "° 

This section has been introduced to show the widespread 
political unrest which pervaded Palestine during the life of Jesus, 
and to indicate how closely he was associated with it. When we consider 

1. Josephus: Ant. XVIII, 1:1,6. Wars. II, 8:1. 


2. Mc Cown, C. C.: The Promiseof His Coming. P, 143. 
3. Mc Cown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming. P, 144. 
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that all the wars, revolts, massacres, mob actions, changes of government, 
and political ferment which we have reviewed in this sketch took place in 
less than two centuries, and in a territory only half the size of the 
largest county in California, we can understand that Jesus could not 
possibly have grown up in ignorance of the tumultuous background of his 
times. And when we recall how much of bloodshed, rebellion and dissatis- 
faction there was during his own lifetime and under his very eyes, we 
cannot but suppose that he was keenly aware of the troublous age in 

Which he lived, and of the confused and vainly struggling efforts of 


his people to find their way to a better state. 


5. The nature of Jesus' teaching. 


a. Jesus taught: by principles, not precepts. 
Our interpretation of Jesus' words will be in part determined 


by our understanding of the nature of his teaching. Does Jesus give us 
definite precepts to govern a great number of specific acts, or does 

he lay down a few fundamental principles of the moral and religious life, 
leaving us to apply them to concrete situations? An examination of 
Jesus’ teaching will show that he was always concerned with principles, 
never with precepts, and that what appear to be precepts are really 
illustrations, often stated in exaggerated, even paradoxical form, in 
order to make the principles stand out as sharply as possible. For 
Sxample, the principle that purity is a matter of thought and motive, 

is followed by the commands, manifestly never intended to be taken liter- 


ally: “ure thy right eye cause thee to stumble, pluck it out. If thy right 
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hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off, nt 

As a number of the most important teachings which we shall have to 
consider are of this character, I wish to further establish this point by 
quotation from several authorities.” Prof. E. F. Scott writes: "It was no 
part of Jesus' design to draw up an ethical code, in which the demands of the 
moral law should be carefully articulated and traced out in all their 
consequences. Much less did he set himself to form a legal code.... Instead 
of framing laws he stated principles, and made them so few and broad and simple that 
mo one could overlook them.... His aim was to mark out with perfect clearness 
the great principles of the moral life, leaving men free to apply them, in each 
particular case, as the occasion required.... It is true that he enounced a large 
number of precepts which appear to bear directly on given questions of conduct.... 
But when we look rue closely into the precepts we find that they are not 
so much rules as illustrations. In every instance they involve a principle on 
which all the stress is laid; but it applied to a concrete example, so that 
we may not only grasp it as a principle but judge for ourselves how it works. 
That the precepts are in no sense rules is still more evident when we examine 
their character, Jesus delights in putting his thought as sharply as possible, 
and usually with a touch of paradox or exaggeration.... The law-giver must 
define exactly how a man should act in given circumstances, and has therefore to 
hedge the law with provisos and qualifications. Jesus proceeds by just the 
opposite method. He states his demand in the extremest form, sweeping all 
compromise out of sight. He is anxious only for one thing - that men should 
apprehend his principle without any possibility of mistake. It is for them to 
reduce it to practice, and to decide how it may best be adjusted to varying 

1. Matt. 5327-30. 

2. See, in addition to Scott and Votaw quoted below: King, H.C.:; 

Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 264; Peabody, F. G.: Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question. Pp. 79-82. Stalker, Jas.: The Ethic of 


Jesus. Pp. 309 ff. 
McCown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming. P. 208. 
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circumstances,... In place, therefore, of the multitude ofexternal rules 
imposed by the Law, Jesus laid down a few great controlling principles, and 
made obedience to them depend on an inward motive, " 

Prof. C. W. Votaw, writes of the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount: 
"It was a part of Jesus! method to use all kinds of figurative language. That 
was natural to Him as an Oriental, and by no other means could He have reached 
the Orientals who formed His audiences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of 
illustrations, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were constantly on His lips. 
We have constantly to be on our guard against interpreting literally what He 
has spoken figuratively. The Sermon presents the true righteousness, the 
ideal human life, popularly and practically portrayed and enjoined. To treat 
this teaching as scientific ethics is to produce confusion. But to draw from 
it the essential principles of ethics is to find light and peace for mankind... 
+. Metaphorically, Jesus calls the diciplesthe salt of the earth and the light 
of the world (Mt. 5:13,14). Symbolically, He commands the plucking out of the 
right eye (5:29). Wiguratively, He speaks of the mote and the beam (7:3-5), 
of the pearls before swine (7:6), of the narrow way (7:13,14), of the false 
prophets (7:15), of the tree and its fruits (7:16-20). He gives the parable 
of the two house-builders (7:24-27). And most difficult of all to interpret 
correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which He says more than He 
means, setting forth a principle rather than a rule of conduct, and leaving 
its application to the judgment of men. Such are the four famous 'non- 
resistance! injunctions (5:39-42), and the sayings concerning the secrecy of 
benevolence (6:3), prayer in the closet only (6:6), anxiety for the necessaries 


of life (6:25-34), answer to prayer (7:7f.), and the 'Golden Rule! (7:12), " 


1. Ethical Teachings of Jesus: Pp. 26-9, 
2. H.D.B.: Extra Volume: Article on "The Sermon on the Mount": P, 10 


and note. 
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b. Jesus! parables are illustrative, not allegorical or exemplary. 


Turning to the parables, we find that here also we must guard against 


too detailed an interpretation. Jesus used the parable to illustrate one or 


two main points and we are not justified in treating the parables as allegories, 


or in seeking to interpret any of them beyond the points Jesus had in mind to 
illustrate. To quote again: Scott writes: "His parabolic method also proves 
that his object was not to frame laws, but to assert vital principles. From 
most of the parables it is impossible to extract any formal rule of conduct, "+ 
King, in his "Ethics of Jesus", states: "In any parable, the details are not 
to be pressed. The interpretation must be held to the one main point of the 
parable. "@ Plummer, in the Hastings Bible Dictionary, writes: "In the inter- 
pretation of parables we have to be on our guard against the opposite dangers 
of ignoring important features, and attempting to make all the details mean 
something. ™ C. W. Emmett, in "The Lord of Thought", says: "The parable is an 
illustrative story, not an allegory where the figures and incidents correspond 
exactly to something else, "* Mc Neile states: "The best modern exegesis avoids 
eves the tendency to allegorize every detail. But the opposite extreme must 
also be guarded against, i.e. the refusal to admit that more than a single 
point can be illustrated in a parable.... Parables differ widely in their 
nature, and will not come under a single rule.” Finally, Wellhausen: "It 

is true that the Semitic parables often touch on a single point.... but often 
the parable applies to many points.... Not all the parables must be interpreted 
by a single principle; one must consider each case separately." 


We must further note that there is no ground for assuming that Jesus 


1. Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 28. 
2. Ethics of Jesus. Pp. 182-3. 
%. Yol. 11T, F. 68. 
4, PF. 2ove 
. Commentary on Matthew: Pp. 185-6. 
6. Quoted by Montefiore: Synoptic Gospels. Yol..1.. Fe lal, 
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approved of the conduct of the characters in his parables, where he does not 
expressly condemn it. In his march for illustrations which would make clear 
the principles he wished to teach, Jesus naturally drew on the most familiar 
observahions of human experience, and among them, the dealings of landowners 
with their tenants and slaves, of rich men with their stewards and servants, 
of Kings with their armies and their subjects. His interest, however, was 
only in illustrating the principle, not in setting before his hearers 
examples of conduct in the persons of the parables. "As these things happen 
in the earthly story, so do things happen in the realm of the spirit; but 

it does not follow that what is done as a direct personal action by the 
potentate in the parable is to be thought of as done in exactly the same way 
by God Himself. "> When we come to consider the parables of pwuishment 
especially, we must bear in mind this principle: the parables are illustrative, 


not exemplary. 


6. Eschatology and the teachings of Jesus.” 


The problem of the relation of eschatology to the life and teachings 
of Jesus has been in the forefront of New Testament criticsm since the begin- 
ning of the century. It is by no means settled as yet,” and we shall have to 


1. C. W. Emmett in Dougall & Emmett: The Lord of Thought. P. 237. 
See also H.D.B.: Extra Vol. - Art. on Sermon on the Mount by 
Votaw: P, 9 and note, 

2. Von Dobschutz, E.: The Eschatology of the Gospels. 

Mathews, S.: The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. 

McCown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming. 

Scott, E. F.: The Kingdom and the Messiah. 

Scott, E. Fe: The Ethical Teachings of Jesus. Ch. VI. 

Sharman, H. B.: The Teaching of Jesus about the Future. 
Schweitzer, A.: The Mystery of the Kingdom of God. 

Schweitzer, A.: The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

Dougall and Emmett: The Lord of Thought. 

Liberty, Stephen: The Political Relations of Christ's Ministry. 
Simkhovitch, V.: Toward the Understanding of Jesus, 

3. Prof. McCown, in "The Promise of His Coming (1921)", states: "The 
result of the study of Jesus' teaching is to leave us with two con» 
tradictory elements only partially synthesized in the gospel records, 
perhaps in his own thinking not fully fused. There was an apocalyptic 
element.... and a prophetic element.... There are still problems left, 
and apocalypticism is one of them." 
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take account of several opinions concerning it. It is beyond the scope of the 
present study to examine the problem in its entirety, or to undertake any 
independent investigation of it. What we are concerned to know is how, if 
at all, Jesus’ eschatological ideas affected his ethical teachings; and we 
must arrive at our working conclusions by comparing the opinions of critics 
who have made a thorough study of the problem. 

Critical opinion on the problem may be grouped under three heads: 


First, there are the thoroughgoing eschatologists, Schweitzer, Johannes Weiss, 


and their school. According to these scholars, everything in Jesus!’ life - 
his teachings as well as his acts - is to be explained in the light of his 
Messianic self-consciousness, his belief that the end of the present age was 
at hand, his expectation that in the immediate future and through his agency, 
God would bring in the new age, the Kingdom of God, in a supernatural and 
catacylsmic fashion. From this point of view, Jesus' ethical teachings 

were never intended to be permanently valid in a society whose moral develop- 
ment was to continue through the succeeding centuries. Jesus taught a 


‘conditional!’ ethic, an ethic of the brief interim which was to precede the 


coming of the Kingdom, an ethic of repetance to prepare individuals for entrance 


into that Kingdom. To quote Schweitzer:2 “Jesus! whole theory of ethics must 
come under the conception of repentance as a preparation for the coming of 
the Kingdom?,... The ethics of the Sermon on the mount is interim-ethics?.... 
The ethics of Jesus is ‘conditional’ in the sense that it stands in indis- 
soluble connection with the expectation of a state of perfection which is to 
be supernaturally SE CER Te There is no place for a morality of the 


Kingdom of God or for a development of the Kingdom - it lies beyond the borders 


1. See also Schweitzer, A.: The Quest of the Historical Jesus: 
Pp. 352, 364. 

2. Schweitzer, A.: The Mystery of the Kingdom of God. P. 94. 

3. Ibid PF. 97. 

4, Ibid P. 100. 
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of good and evil; it will be brought about by a cosmic catastrophe through 
which evil is to be completely overcome. Hence all moral criteria are to 
‘be abolished. The Kingdom of God is supermoral. "= Montefiore, following 
J. Weiss, says: "The higher righteousness of Jesus, his new commandments, 
are as J. Weiss rightly says, intended for men who are soon to appear before 
the judgment seat of God. The sermon is spoken from the point of view of an 
expected and near ‘end of the world'. The crisis is at hand. Hence the 
Sermon contains no programme for the improvement of this world and its 
institutions. It has no thought of a human race who are to live upon the 
earth for centuries upon centuries, but is spoken to a small band of men who 
are to turn their backs upon earthly matters, and to expect and prepare for 
a new "heavenly' order. We can find in the Sermon no solution of our ‘social 
question’, no plans upon which to organize the society of later ages. To the 
question, 'How are we best to order the life of mankind?', we receive no 
answer} what is answered is the question which an earnest and tender conscience 
must always put to itself: ‘What must I do to be saved?! ne 
At the other extreme, there are those who would either divorce the 
apocalyptic elements of the Synoptic Gospels from any connection with Jesus, or 
would explain away their eschatological significance. The critical considera- 
tions usually put forward are that the eschatological material is an addition 
to the facts of Jesus' life and teaching from the minds of his early followers 
and the pens of the Evangelists. Typical of this point of view is the 
following excerpt from "The Loriof Thought" by Dougall and Emmett: "A great 
number of those Jews who embraced Christianity had their minds filled with 
apocalyptic teaching. It was in the figures and terms of this teaching that, 
1. Schweitzer, A.: The Mystery of the Kingdom of God. Pp. 101-2. 


2. Synoptic gospels. Vol. II, Pp. 496-7. 
See also Bousset, W.: Jesus. Pp. 148-50. 
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inediately upon the death of Jesus, they explained his life and death and 
resurrection.... Again, the Gospels were not written wmtil after the influx 
of Gentiles into the Church, and the greater number of those Gentiles who 
embraced Christianity had their minds filled with the salvation set forth in 
the imagery and phrases of the various Mystery Religions that offered a per- 


sonal refuge from the common condition of men who were the prey of super- 


natural terrors and the fear of death.... We are therefore justified in believing 


in 
that if/the Gospels as we have them there is some infiltration of matter 


extraneous to the thought of Jesus, the elements most likely to be thus 
intruded would be those beliefs concerning the end of the world characteristic 
of the Jewish thought of the period, and the beliefs connected with individual 
escape from a lost world characteristic of those Gentiles who accepted 
Christianity. If we eliminate these ideas from the Synoptic record, what have 
we left? We have the portrait of a prophet with a new vision of God and man, 
a thinker with a new philosophy of salvation, a poet with a transcendent 
gift of condensed and picturesque expression, "> 
Midway between these two extremes lies the point of view which will 
be adopted in this paper because it seems most consistent with the Synoptic 
records of Jesus' life and teaching, and because it is the view of most modern 
New Testament scholars.” Briefly, the position is this: Jesus thought and 
taught in the terms which were in common use in his day, and these included the 
idea of the Kingdom of God and the consciousness of himself as the Messiah 
who was to introduce that Kingdom. But Jesus was by no means bound by current 
1. Pp. 113-4. Elsewhere Dougall and Emmett state: "Jesus did not 
expect asudden and supernatural destruction of the world, but he 
did expect the termination of an order of society based on 
oppression - the result of his appeal to the Jews to fuse their 
fervidfpatriotism in a world - embracing zeal for the God he kmew 
to be Father of all mankind". Preface, P. v. This is in substance 


the point of view of Simkhovitch: Toward the understanding of 
Jesus and Stephen Liberty: The Political Relations of Christ's 
Ministry. " 

2. E. F. Scott, Shailer Mathews, E. von Dobschutz, A. Harnack, 
C. C. McCown, H. C. King and others. 
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Jewish apocalyptic ideas, as some of the extreme eschatologists would have 


us suppose; at many points, as we shall see, he departed from the accepted 


eschatology, setting forth new ideas both as to the nature of the Kingdom 
‘bia the manner of its coming. Most important of all for this study, Jesus! 
ethical teachings are in no way conditioned by his eschatological ideas, for 
he taught the principles of the righteousness of the Kingdom, and these 
aieipies he considered to be true in any age, present or future. We shall 
now examine these statements in some detail, 

It is scarcely necessary to produce evidence that Jesus employed 
the Jewish apocalyptic terms "Kingdom of God", "Messiah", "Son of Many 
in an eschatological sense. Only by explaining away large portions of the 
Gospels can we rid ourselves of these sections. After eliminating the "little 
Apocalypse" and any debatable passages, Prof. von Dobschutz finds in Mark 
and Q the following eschatological teaching: 

1. "fhe Kingdom of God is at hand." * The main object of Jesus! 
preaching, the Kingdom of God, is "in its origin wmdoubtedly an entirely 
eschatological notion, "° It was understood to be "a moral estate of mankind 
wherein God's will was done without exception, without any opposition by 
personal sin or by contrary forces in society,.... something to be looked for 
which you cannot make by your own efforts, but you have to wait for until 
God brings it about. "4 


2. Jesus believed and claimed himself to be the Messiah, in his 


present life on earth. 


1. Substantially the same findings are set forth by: 
Mathews, Shailer: The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. Chs.III,IvV. 
McCown, C. C. : The Promise of His Coming. Pp. 153-8, 
Scott, E. F.: The Kingdom and the Messiah. Chs. IV-VI. 

2. Mc. 1215; of. Mt. 4:17. 

3. Eschatology of the Gospels: P, 94. 

4. Ibid. P. 96. 

5. Ibid. P. 97-101. See esp. Mc. 14:61-2; cf. Mt. 26:64, 
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3. Jesus also spoke of his coming again as the Messiah in glory 
and power, 

4. This coming was to be a "miraculous, supernatural, but at the 
same time external and visible event. 

5. Finally, Jesus believed that this coming would take place some- 
time within the lifetime of his own generation.® 

But over against these clearly eschatological sayings, von Dobschutz 
finds another set of sayings, which also deal with the Kingdom and Jesus’ 
Messiahship, but which exhibit quite another aspect of them. 

1. The Kingdom is spoken wlbes being an inward experience, already 
present to those who had cabelted "If I by the spirit of God cast out demons, 
then is the Kingdom of God come upon you (ef@acev 2f'Snds)."5 mppe kingdom of 


God cometh not with observation, neither shall they say 'Lo here', or 'Lo there’, 


for the kingdom of God is within you. (tvs SuSv)"6 me Kingdom of God is like 


mustard seed” and leaven® - already present and growing up by means of its 


inherent power. 9 


2. Jesus speaks of his own present activity as a means, not so much 
of preparing the way for the Kingdom, as of bringing salvation to his people 
here and now. He is the Messiah, fulfilling in his earthly life what was expected 


of the Messiah who was to come at the end of the age. The outstanding example 


1. Eschatology of the Gospels: Pp. 102-7. See esp. Mk. 8:38, cf. Mt. 
16:27, Lk. 9:26; Mt. 23:39, cf. Lk. 13335; Mt. 24:44, cf. Lk. 12:40; 
Mt. 24:27, cf. Lk. 17:24; Mt. 24337, cf. Lk. 17:26. 

2. Ibid. Pp. 107-9. 

3. Ibid Pp. 109-120. See esp. Mk. 9:1, cf. Mt. 16:28, Lk. 9:27, 

4. Ibid. Pp. 125-138. 

5, Mt. 12:28, cf. Lk. 11:19 (finger of God): "This ‘is come '(#/8acc) must 
mean something more than the usual ‘is at hand! (Ayymwev); it is the 
solem declaration that the Kingdom is present in Jesus! acting." (P.126) 

6. Lk. 17:20-21. See von Dodschut z: Pp.130-131 for a discussion of the 
meaning of tvtds, 

7, Mk. 4230-32, cf. Mt. 13:31-32, Lk 13:18-19. 

8. Mt. 13:33, ‘Lk. 13:20,21. 

9. von Dobschitz cites also Mt. 11:1l2-13, cf. Lk 16:16 and Mk. 10:15, 
cf. Lk. 18:17 in support of this siatasents 
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of this is Jesus reply to John's query: "Art thou he that cometh, or look we 
for another?"+ Von Dobschutz cites many other sayings of like import.” 
Placing these two sets of sayings side by side, von Dobschutz concludes: 
As to the clearly eschatological sayings, "Jesus' eschatology has a twofold 
significance: (1) it is a help for Him to understand and make men understand 
His own position: being the Messiah, the culmination in God's revelation to 
His people, final in all that He does and says, He brings about the Kingdom 
of God; and (2) it is a motive in his admonitions: be ready, be watchful, | 
because the Kingdom of God is at hand." But the sayings which represent the 
Kingdom as an inward, present experience and Jesus as the Messiah bringing 
present salvation, represent “transmuted eschatology, transmuted in the sense 
that what was spoken of in Jewish eschatology as to come in the last days is 
taken here as already at hand in the lifetime of Jesus; transmted at the 


game time in the sense that what was expected as an external change is taken 


inwardly: not all people seeing it, but Jesus’ disciples becoming aware of it.n4 

1. ik. 7318, Mt. -1133. 

2. Mk. 8:27 ff, cf. Mt.16:13 ff, Lk.19:18ff; Lk.10:23, cf. Mt.13:16; and othe 

3. Eschatology of the Gospels:P. 124. cf. Mathews:The Messianic Hope in 
the New Testament P.126: "The idea of the Kingdom is a point of 
contact between himself and his hearers." 

4. Eschatology of the Gospels: Pp.150-1. Harnack reaches practically the 
game conclusion: "It is considered perverse procedure in similar cases 
to judge eminent, epoch-making personalities first and foremost by what — 
they share with their contemporaries, and on the other hand to put what 
is great and characteristic about them into the background... There can 
be no doubt about the fact that the idea of two kingdoms, of God and of 
the devil, and their conflicts, and of that last conflict at some 
future time when the devil, long since cast out of heaven, will also be 
defeated on earth, was an idea which Jesus simply shared with his con- 
temporaries. He did not start it, but he grew up in it and he retained 
it. The other view, however, that the Kingdom of God' cometh not with 
observation', that it is already here, was his own..... It is by his 
healing, above all by his forgiving sin, that the Kingdom of God 
comes....'The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost'. Here for the first time everything that is external and merely 
future is abandoned.... Thus although the Kingdom is also in heaven; 
although it will come with the day of judgment, he can still sayof it: 
'It is not here or there, it is within you'....The Kingdom has a triple 
meaning. Firstly, it is something supernatural, a gift from above, not 
a product of ordinary life. Secondly, it is a purely religious bless- 
ing, the inner link with the living God; thirdly, it is the most 
important experience that a man can have, that on which everything else 
depends: it permeates and dominates his whole existence, because sin ig 
forgiven and misery banished." (What is Christianity? Pp.58,66,67). 
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If further evidence is needed to show that Jesus was not bound by 
the Jewish apocalyptic ideas of his day, we may find it by reviewing the points 
at which he broke with the religious beliefs of his cont emporaries.+ 
1. "Jesus broke utterly with Pharisaism as a stan and eschatological 
messianism was peculiarly the property of the Pharisee and the Essene.... To 
break with Pharisaism was to abandon many of the very principles that controlled 
Pharisaic Messianism." 
2. Jesus taught that God was a loving Father, in contrast to the idea 
of God as Judge and King which is found in the eschatology of his time. 
3. Jesus is optimistic in his attitude toward life. Because the world 
is ruled by a loving Heavenly Father, we may trust in Him that all things will 
come out for the best if we do His will. On the other hand, the apocalyptic 
world view was pessimistic and deterministic. 
4. Jesus emphasized inward righteousness; apocalypticism placed its 
stress on mechanical externalities. 
5. Jesus rejected the widely current idea of the Messiah as "Son of 
David! who would by divine aid establish a political kingdom. 
6. In the latter part of his ministry, at least, Jesus made the Kingdom 
universal, including Gentiles as well as Jews, the right quality of life being 
the only qualification for entrance. In Jewish eschatology, the Gentiles, if 
admitted at all, were assigned a subordinate position. 
7, Jesus departed radically from current eschatology by introducing 
1. I have depended for this material on McCown, C. C.: The Promise 
of His Coming: Pp. 146-153, and Mathews, S.: The Messianic Hope 
in the New Testament: Pp. 108-114. Rauschenbusch gives 
practically the same modifications in "Christianity and the 
Social Crisis": Pp. 57-67; and "Christianizing the Social Order": 
Pp. 58-68. See also Scott, E. F.: "The Kingdom and the Messiah": 
Chs. IV-VIII. 

2. Mathews, S.: The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. Pp. 108-110. 


3, On this point, see also Scott, E. F.: Ethical Teachings of Jesus. 
P, 44. 
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the idea that the Messiah must suffer. Not since the time of Deutero-Isaiah 


had this conception of suffering as the way to world-salvation had a place 


in Jewish thought. Jesus made it central for himself and for his disciples. 


"The ideal of the ‘suffering servant' more than anything else in the teaching 
of Jesus presents an element that is entirely irreconcilable with the 
apocalyptic conception of God's relation to mankind, "2 

8. Finally, as we have already seen, Jesus speaks of the Kingdom 
as growing from small beginnings, in contrast to the popularly expected 
cosmic catastrophe, and 

9. As already begun, as present within the lives of those who have 


accepted its principles. 


4 It must now be evident that the attempt to assign to Jesus! ethical 


teachings an interim-validity only is based on a very narrow view of His 
eschatological ideas. Jesus so far transcended contemporary Jewish eschatology 
that we are not justified in fitting his teaching into any apocalyptic mould. 
Nevertheless, it may be well to consider this point a little further, since 
here lies the important issue for our present study. 

Jesus ethical teachings contain the principles of the new world-order, 
the Kingdom of God. We have already seen that he was not the formulator of a 
new code of ethical or legal precepts, but the teacher and exemplar of such 
principles as trust in God, love, righteousness, service and humility. These 
principles are eternal in their validity. In fact, it is only in the Kingdom 
that they will be fully realized. But in so far as they are accepted and 
realiZed here and now, the Kingdom is present. The Sermon on the Mount closes 
with the pronouncement: "Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 


enter into the Kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who 


1. Mc Cown, C. C.: The Promise of His Coming. P. 152, 
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is in heaven" followed by the parable of the two house=builders. 


Furthermore, Jesus bases his ethical principles on the nature of God 
as Father, and on his own example as the revealer of God, thereby making them 
timeless and unchanging. The principle that we are to overcome evil and 
enmity with love is founded on the divine example of the "Most High: for He 
is kind toward the uthankful and evil."© We are to forgive our debtors, 
because God forgives us far more than we can ever be asked to forgive our 
fellow men.® Service is to be the principle of greatness among Jesus! follow- 
ers, “for the Son of Man also came not to be ministered unto but to minister. "* 

In conclusion, let me quote the opinions of a number of leading new 
Testament scholars: Prof. von Dobdschutz finds, in iaaih ise to the two strains 
of eschatological teaching mentioned above, a large body of teaching which he 
calls "non=-eschatological". This includes most of the ethical teaching. Of 
it, he writes: "It is not only the amount of non-eschatological materials in the 


gospels that forbids us to account for Jesus' whole life and teachings by His 


43. 


eschatology. It is at the same time the permanent value of His non-eschatological 


doctrines that causes us to put them in the first rank", ., If we eliminate His 
eschatological ideas, His ethics remains unchanged. "6 

Prof. E. F. Scott states: "To regard Jesus’ ethic as no more than an 
interim morality is certainly to misconstrue its whole intention. It needs to 
borne in mind that the separate rules and directions which he lays down do not 
constitute the essence of his teaching. They all run back to the one ultimate 
demand of inward, spontaneous obedience to the will of God, and are designed to 
illustrate the working of this new principle.... The aim of Jesus was not to 

1. Mt. 7:21-27, cf. Lk. 7346-49. 


2, Luke 6:32-36, cf. Mt. 5343-48. 
3. Mt. 18:21-85, cf. Lk. 1724. Also Mt. 6:12,14,15. Cf. Lk. 11:4, 


4, Mk, 10:45, ef. Mt. 20:28, Lk. 22-276 


Se Eschatology of the Gospels. Pp. 157=8. 
6. Ibid. Py e 
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prescribe rules for a mere interval of waiting, but to declare the moral law as it 
would hold good for the Kingdom," 

According to Dean Shailer Mathews: "That for which the religious soul 
turns to Jesus' teaching is his reference, not to the Kingdom of God, but to 
God himself; not for his reference to the judgment, but for His exposition of 
the moral values and outcomes of life possessed of eternal capacities.... The 
student of the life of Jesus becomes increasingly convinced that none of the 
essential teachings of Jesus are dependant upon the Messianic scheme as such. 
Jesus does not use the idea of the Kingdom pacincioatve of all his teaching. 

If it be abandoned, his general ethical and religious teaching would not be 
injured. "@ 

In this section, I have undertaken to establish as a working principle, 
that we may accept Jesus' ethical teachings as intended by him to be of 
permanent validity, and not as conditioned by an expected end of the age. 
However, to adopt such a principle is not to rule out all further eschatological 
considerations from our study, for we have seen that there is a genuine eschato- 
logical strain in the Gospels, and if this affects any of the Gospel material 


which we have occasion to employ, due account of the fact will be taken. 


7. The reference of Jesus! teaching: individual and national. 

The final problem of this introductory chapter is this: Did Jesus intend 
his teachings to apply only to individuals, and not to the nation? Or were his 
teachings directed in the first instance to the nation, and to individuals only 
as members of the nation? Or, again, may we say that Jesus taught principles 


which he believed to be equally applicable to individuals and to nations or any 


social groups? 


1 . The Kingdom and the Messiah. Pp. 126-7. 
2. The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, Pp. 124,126. 
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These questions can be answered only in a preliminary way at this 
time, for the final answer depends in part on the discussion of the material 
of the Gospels in the two following chapters. Nevertheless, I think it is 
possible to arrive at conclusions definite enough to serve us as guiding 
principles. 


Until the time of Reimarue, ! 


it had been the generally accepted 
belief that Jesus' teachings were concerned only with the conduct of his 
individual followers, and had no reference to the nation as such. Reimarus 
was the first to put forward the idea of a political Messiahship, but the 
succeeding century and a half have seen many others who follow his example, 
Particularly has our increased knowledge of the political situation in Jesus! 
day, and of the widespread and intensely nationalistic apocalyptic movement 
of his time, furnished reasonable support for this point of view. 

Today, writers on New Testament subjects seem rather sharply divided 
on this issue. On the one hand, there are those who hold that the significance 
of Jesus' public life is primarily political, and that his teachings are to 
be le erated as counsels regarding national policy. Such, it seems to me, 
is the attitude of Prof. Simkhovitch and Mr. Stephen Liberty.° 

On the other hand, we find many who insist that Jesus was not concerned 
with political policy of any kind, but devoted himself exclusively to teaching 
personal ethics and religion. So, says Harnack: "It is the individual, not 
the nation or state, which is redeemed.... Jesus never had anyone but the 
individual in mind, and the abiding disposition of the heart in love."* and 
Bousset: "In all his moral demands, Jesus' gaze is directed exclusively towards 

1. 1778. See Schweitzer, A.: "The Quest of the Historical Jesus": 

Chap. II: "Hermann Samuel Reimarus." 


2. "Toward the Understanding of Jesus. " 
3. “The Political Relations of Christ's Ministry." 


4. “What Is Christianity": Pp. 66,120. 
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God and the individual.... His ethics are the ethics of lofty individualism, "2 
The antithesis between these two views is, in my opinion, unnecessary. 
Both are true in their affirmations; they are untrue only as each would exclude 
the other. It seems to me inconceivable that Jesus was unaware of the political 
conditions of his time: of the oppression of his people, their sufferings and 
hopes; of the Zealots' avowed hatred of foreign dominion and the Pharisees’ 


sullen enmity toward Rome: and of the strong hands of Pilate and Antipas ready 


to crush the first sign of rebellion. Certainly Jesus knew full well the 
nationalistic aspirations which were bound up with the ideas of the Kingdom 
of God and the Messiah. Therefore, when he came forward to preach the coming 
of the Kingdom and the principles of life in the Kingdom, he must have fully 
intended that his teaching should apply to the nation as well as to individuals, 
and he must have hoped that a large part of the nation would respond to his 
appeal, In this he was disappointed, and his laments over Jerusalem” and the 
cities of Galilee” are witnesses of his defeated hopes. Nevertheless he 
continued in his proclamation of the Kingdom, without swerving from his purpose 
or principles, and without relinquishing his confidence in God. He gathered 
about him those who would receive his teaching and taught them, sending them 
out in turn to preach the good news through the villages of Galilee.* Wherever 
his Gospel was received, the Kingdom had already come. But so meager were 
the immediate results, and so bitter the opposition, that Jesus went to his 
death on the Cross, upborne by the conviction that suffer ing was a part of his 
Messianic office, and by his faith in his own resurrection and coming in glory 
to complete the work he had begm.° ‘From this point of view we may say that 

1. "Jesus", Pp. 149-150. See also Peabody, F. Ge: Social Teachings 

of Jesus. P. 80, Stalker, Jas.: The Ethic of Jesus. Pp. 24-27. 
2. Mt. 25:37-39, cf. Lk. 13:334=35. 
3. Mt. 11:21-24, cf. Lk. 10:13-15. 


4. Mk. 626-11, cf. Mt. 9:35-10:15, Lk. 921-5. 
5. See Rauschenbusch, W.: Christianity and the Social Crisis.Pp. 65-67, 
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7. 


Jesus! teaching was national in its reference, The content of his teaching 
for the nation, we must leave for Chapter III, 

From another point of view we may say that Jesus never expected that 
his nation as a whole would accept his Gospel of the Kingdom, and therefore he 
must have intended his principles to apply primarily to individuals. Certainly 
his kmowledge of political conditions rendered it inconceivable that the entire 
nation could be united on any plan of conduct, however ideal. We have seen that 
the several parties of the Jews were anything but agreed in their attitude 
toward Rome and toward one another. And though Jesus himself espoused the cause 
of neither Pharisee, Sadducee nor Zealot, but preached a new policy for the 
nation, he was certainly too much a "son of fact" - as Prof. Glover calls him - 
to suppose that all his cowtrymen would give up their sects and prejudices and 
follow him. Indeed, from the early days of his ministry Jesus was aware that 
his Gospel was one which sifted men, rather than united them. On his second 
visit to Capernawm he is already in conflict with the Pharisees, and when they 
upbraided him for eating with outcasts, he replies: "I came not to call the 
Pa sous. but sinners. "+ The sates onaders of the call to the change of will 
is fully recognized. There follows the similar saying: "No man putteth new 
wine into old wine=-skins",® and shortly afterward, the conflicts with the 
Pharisees over the Sabbath, as a result of which his life is already plotted 
against. The Sermon on the Mount closes with a saying and a parable which 
assume that many who hear the teaching of the way of life of the Kingdom will 


6 clearly teaches 


not be willing to follow it.” Again, the parable of the Soils 

1. Mk, 2:13-17, cf. Mt. 9:9-13, Lk. 5227-32. 

2. isespeTavorw « repentance (R.V.). 

3. Mk, 2:22, cf. Mt. 9:17, Lk. 5337-38. 

4. Mc, 2:23-3:6, cf. Mt. 1231-14, Lk. 6:1-11. 

5. Mt. 7321-27, cf. Lk, 6246-49. See also Mt, 7:13-14: "Enter ye in at 
the narrow gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many are they that enter in thereby. For 
narrow is the gate and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, 
and few are they that find it." 

6. Mk. 421-9, cf. Mt. 13:1-9, Lk. 824-8. 
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that only a few of those who hear the Gospel of the Kingdom will be able to 
receive it. 

A further consideration in this cormection is the universalism of 

Jesus! idea of the Kingdom. From the beginning of his ministry, Jesus gave 
his attention to the poor, the sick, the social outcasts - "calling the sinners, 
not the righteous", "seeking and saving the lost". His reply to John would 
indicate that Jesus conceived this to be the distinctive mark of his Messiahship. 
Furthermore, he stated that many were to come from the east and west and north 
and south and sit down with the patriarchs in the Kingdom, while the sons of 
the Kingdom, the Jews, were to be cast out.” If the Kingdom is to include 
all classes and all nations, its ethics cannot be those of a single nation.® 
These two references of Jesus! teaching - the national and the indivi- 
dual- are readily reconciled when we call to mind that Jesus taught principles, 
not precepts. The objections to the national application of Jesus' teachings 
have been either that the Gospels contain no such teachings or that the Gospel 
teachings are impracticable when applied to nations. Therefore it has been 
claimed that Jesus' ethics are only for individuals. But the same objections 
may be urged from the point of view of the individual. There are many problems 
of personal conduct concerning which we find no specific instructions in the 

le Mt. 1l:2-6 cf. Lk. 7318-23. 

2. Mt. 8211-12 cf. Lk: 13:28-29. Two other passages of the same import 
are of questionable authenticity (1) Mt. 21:43: "The Kingdom of God 
shall be taken away from you and shall be given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof." Granting that this is an editorial 
explanation of the parable of the vineyard and the husbandmen, it is 
nevertheless true that the point of the parable is that the Kingdom 
is to be taken away from the chief priests, the scribes and the elders. 
This, however, belongs to the end of the ministry. fee Mk. 12:1-12, 
cf. Mt. 21:33-46, Lk. 20:9-19. (2) Mt. 28:19: "Go ye and make disciples 
of all the nations". 

3, It might also be claimed that certain of Jesus' teachings (regarding 
purity of thought, divorce, etc.) could possibly refer only to indivi- 
duals. However, most of the teachings which will concern us in this 


study might refer to either national or individual conduct. Therefore 
this point will not be pressed further. 


Gospelsg and furthermore, the attempt by the individual to apply literally many 


of the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount must convince him of their impracti- 
cability. Both sets of objections rest on the false assumption that Jesus gave 
us a code of rules to govern our specific actions, individual and social. 

If, on the other hand, we begin to examine the principles of Jesus! 
teaching, we see that they are equally applicable to individuals and to nations, 
or any other social groups. Take for example the principle: "Love your enemies". > 
If we accept Prof, Clarke's sensible definition of love as “eager desire to do 
(the object) good", = this principle is relevant in any situation, whether if be 
the dealing of one person with a personal enemy, of a community with a delinquent 
or criminal member, or of a nation with an enemy nation. Again, the principle 
that service is the basis of true greatness,” is true whether applied to the 
individual in private life, the official of the state, the social group in society, 


or the nation among the nations of the world. So we might consider other principles 


of Jesus! teaching: reverence for personality, the primacy of human values, the 
imward nature of righteousness, love for God and confidence in Him, *# and so on - 
and in each case, I believe, we should find that the principle might be the 
guiding ideal for the conduct of individuals, social groups and states, and with 
equal fitness.° In reply to our original question: "Did Jesus intend his teachings 


to refer to individuals or to the nation?", we must answer: "To both. Jesus taught 


1. Mt. 5:44; Lk, 6:35. 

2 "The Ideal of Jesus": P. 136, 

Be Mk. 10:42=45, ef. Mt. 20:325=28, Lk. 2222527 6 

4. President Coolidge's inaugural address, March 4, 1925, closed with the 
words: "America cherishes no purpose save to merit the favor of 
Almighty God." 

5. Dougall and Emmett: The Lord of Thought: P. 147: "When, therefore, Jesus 
taught the forgiveness of enemies, the iniquity of judging ones fellow- 
men, the absurdity of trying to correct their vision when the vision of 
the would-be correctors was obscured by conceited ignorance of the true 
character of God, he was not mainly teaching what ought to happen between 
friend and friend in some isolated assembly of the elect = that peace-~ 
able conduct was a duty in such cases had already been amply taught among 
the Jews - he was teaching the right individual attitude towards every 
enemy, personal or national, and the right national attitude towards an 
enemy nation." 


the principles of the Kingdom of God which he believed should guide the conduct 


of all men, whether in their simplest human relationships or their most complex. 


social and political organizations." 


We have now discussed the aim and scope of this study; we have examined 
and evaluated our sources; we have reviewed the political background of Jesus! 
life; we have marked out certain working rules to guide us in the interpretation 
of our sources, particularly as to the nature of Jesus' teaching, the eschatological 
factor in his teaching, and the individual and national reference of his teaching. 


We shall now turn to the study of the Gospel records relevant to our subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS WITH RESPECT TO COMPULSION AS A MEANS OF ESTABLISHING 


RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


1. Definition of terms. 
a. Compulsion, according to the Century Dictionary, is "the application 


toa person! 


of superior force, physical or moral, overpowering or overruling 

his preferences." The important factor in compulsion is this: the person compelled 
does not act spontaneously, but his actions are determined by factors external to 
himself, by the compelling authority. There are four general types of compulsion: 
physical force, economic coercion, law and public opinion. Law ordinarily acts 


a8 @ compelling agent without the employment of physical force, but in the last 


analysis, it usually relies for enforcement upon the physical force of the law- 


making body, applied through its police.” Economic coercion is commonly applied 
through strike, lockout and boycott; but it is closely bound up with legal 
compul sion® on the one hand, and on the other, often involves physical force.* 
Public opinion relies for its compulsory effect on the value which the person or 
group compelled places on the esteem of the compelling persons or groups; it is 
moral compulsion. There are three ways in which compulsion may be applied: by one 
person to another, by a political or social body to its members, and by one political 
or social group to another. These distinctions as to types of compulsion and 
methods of application will not concern us so much in the present chapter as in 
the chapter to follow. 
1. To this definition, I should add: "or social group," 
2. This is not true of international law, which now depends for its 
effectiveness upon the public opinion of the nations of the world. 
The method of enforcing international law constitutes one of the 
great world problems of our day. 
3. @.g. the great body of labor legislation in all civilized countries, 
See Commons and Andrews: "Principles of Labor Legislation." 


4. e.g. sabotage, violence in strikes and lockouts, the use of military 
and naval forces to maintain an international boycott. 
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bd. "Righteousness" we cannot define in advance, as one section will 


be devoted to a study of Jesus!’ idea of righteousness. If we accept for 
preliminary purposes the Murray Dictionary definition of righteousness as 
“conformity of life to the requirements of the divine or moral law," we must 
bear in mind that Jesus would insist on inward conformity of motives, and not 
merely on external conformity in deeds. Of "establishing righteousness", we 
may say that it is a positive, aggressive process, concerned with making 
righteousness, as Jesus taught it, the universally accepted way of life, 

The subject of this chapter is to be distinguished from the closely 
related one of the succeeding chapter. The two are by no. means mutually 
pa oe they are two phases of the same problem. The present chapter treats 
of compusion as a means to the positive establishment of righteousness. In 
Chapter III, we shall consider the use of force in its relation to unrighteousness, 
In some respects the two will overlap. For example, the use of force to prevent 
evil, to be discussed in Chapter III, obviously is a factor in the problem of the 
use of compulsion to establish righteousness, Nevertheless, it seems advisable 
to make the division indicated, bearing imeeae at all times the interrelation 


of the two subjects. 


2. Teachings of Jesus which seem to indicate his disapproval of compulsion as a 
means of establishing righteousness. 


a. Jesus! idea of righteousness. 
Only in the Gospel according to Matthew is Jesus said to have used the 
vord "righteousness" (S:Karoedvn ).1 It matters little whether he ever used the 


yord at all, for the idea of righteousness as harmony of motive and deed with the 


1. Mt. 3:15, 5:6, 5:20, 6:1, 6:33 , 21:32, 
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will of God permeates his teaching. To Jesus righteousness was a matter of 
inner spontaneity, rather than of acts or of outer conformity. This is the 
theme of a large part of the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew. Jesus demanded 
that the new righteousness of the Kingdom "must be more fundamental than the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, based not upon external adherence 
to the letter of the law, but upon insight into the principles which underlie 
it." He then illustrated the new righteousness in the cases of hatred, * 
lust® and insincerity, © and in each case the moral culpability is thrust back 
of the external acts - murder, adultery and forswearing - into the motives 

and conscience of man. The sixth chapter of Matthew opens with the Keynote: 


"Take heed that ye do” not your righteousness before men to be seen of them", 


‘ 


for righteousness is a matter between the inner man and the Father who seeth 
in secret. Again Jesus illustrates, this time in the cases of the three most 
common forms of "righteous acts" - almsgiving, prayer and fasting. He shows 
that none of these have any merit when done only for the sake of the outward 
deeds, which may be seen and praised by men. Rather their worth is to be sought 


in the motives which prompted the acts, and these are known only to the man 


1. Briggs, C. A.: The Ethical Teaching of Jesus: P. 158: "Jesus used 
the term little, if at all. It is not used by Jesus according to any 
of the Gospels but Matthew; and the uses in Matthew are chiefly, if 
not altogether, of the nature of explanation. The reason why Jesus 
avoided the term was probably the Pharisaic misuse of it, to avoid 
misunderstanding and controversy; and partly because his teaching had 
other ends in view than the exposition of righteousness and law. At 
the same time, even if Jesus never used the term, he did discuss 
ethical questions, which are rightly brought under the category of 
righteousness; and the author of the Gospel of Matthew dees not 
misrepresent Jesus when he puts the term righteousness in his mouth." 
2. For a discussion of authenticity of the Sermon in Matthey see above: 
Pp. 13-16. 
3. Allen, W. C.: International Critical Commentary: Matthew. P.46; See 
Mt. 5:20. 
4. Mt. 5:21-24. 
5. Mt. 5:28-30. 
6. Mt. 5333-37. . 
7. Gr.woreivy . The use of this verb - "to do" or "to make" - emphasizes 
the externality of the righteousness of the hypocrites. See Mc Neile: 
Commentary on Matthew: P. 73. 
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himself and to God. Jesus flatly contradicted the Law of Deuteronomy? and 


Leviticus, as well as the tradition of the elders, when he insisted that 
defilement was not a matter of externality, of the eating of food ritually 
unclean? True defilement, said Jesus, is moral unrighteousness, which comes 
only from within, from men's motives, and expresses itself in all sorts of 
evil acts.” Righteousness, and unrighteousness too,depend, according to Jesus, 
on a man's motives and will, rather than on his overt acts and external 
appearance. 
bd. Jesus’ method of establishing righteousness. 
Jesus' first demand of men was for a transformation of will, rather than 
conformity to precepts or standards. As Prof. Scott says, "For Jesus the one 
thing necessary was a right relation to God - a complete harmony of our will 
with the divine will. He called for no mere reformation, but for a fresh begin- 
ning, a radical change of mind, which would enable men to act rightly because 
in their inward nature they had become new men. " The pronouncement to Nicodemus: 
"Ye must be born anew", © has close parallels in the Synoptic Gospels. Jesus! 
public ministry opens with the call: "Kepent yen’ ~ literally, "change your mind" 
(petavoreire), Of his disciples, he demanded: "Except ye turn and become as little 
1. Dt. 1423-31. 
2. Lev. Ch. ll. ‘ 
3. Mk. 7214-23, cf. Mt. 15:10-11, 15-20. See W. F. Bade: Old Testament 
in the Light of Today. P. 8l. 

4. Montefiore: Synoptic Gospels: Vol. I, P. 168, says of this passage: 
"The principle which Jesus lays down is that there is no such thing 

as religious impurity in a material sense, Religious impurity can 

exist only within the moral and spiritual sphere. A man cannot be 
religiously defiled except by an offence committed in the sphere of 
religion. Now to Jesus the sphere of religion was the inward realm 
of the spirit, Inward defilement, the defilement of the heart by the 
sins of the heart, is the only possible religious defilement." 

5. Ethical Teachings of Jesus: P. 40. 


6. Jn. 3:3,7 
7, Mk. 1:15, cf. Mt. 4:17. 
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children, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of heaven, t Again, he 
said: "The tree is known from the fruit. Do they gather grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth excellent 


fruit, but the corrupt tree bringeth forth bad fruit. A good tree cannot 


bear bad fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth excellent fruit." 


Only a change in the tree itself, in a man's dominant purpose, can change 

the character of the fruits, his actions. And again: "The good man out of 

the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is good; and the evil 
man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth that which is evil; for out of 

the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. "© Nothing less than a radical 
change of heart on the part of an unrighteous man can make him righteous. 

Once more: "The lamp of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. "* On this, Montefiore comments: "The eye is 
to the body what the heart is to the spiritual life.... The only guide to light 
and truth in the spiritual world is the heart. Unless your heart is sound, 

no number of laws and rules and rites will help you." In the light of these 


sayings of Jesus, Scott's conclusion seems unquestionable: "Jesus real object 


1. Mt. 18:3. Thispassage is found only in Matthew, and probably depends 
on Mk. 10:15: "Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall in no wise enter therein." (cf. Lk. 18:17). 
Matthew, however, has correctly interpreted the point of the Marcan 
Original. On the latter, Gould comments: "The Kingdom of God in the 
world consists of those who substitute for self-will and independence 
the will of God, and trust in His wisdom and goodness. And this is 
the attitude of childhood. What children feel towards their parents 
man should feel towards God." (International Critical Commentary: 
Mark: P. 188) 

2. From Harnack's reconstruction and translation of Q. Mt. 7:17-18; 

Lk. 6:43. cf. Mt. 12:33: "Either make the tree good and its fruit 
good; or make the tree corrupt and its fruit corrupt; for the tree 
is known by its fruit." 

3. Lk. 6:45, cf. Mt. 12:34-35. Harnack does not include this in Q, but 
it is found in almost identical words in Mt. and Lk. 

4, Mt. 6:22-23, cf. Lk. 11:34-36. Included in Q by Harnack, 

5. Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II. P. 539. 


was to create in men a new and better will.... The one thing necessary is to 


renew and purify the inward nature, and all right acts will then grow out of it." 
It follows from Jesus' idea of the inner and spontaneous character of 
righteousness, and from his demand for a transformation of the human will until 
it harmonizes with the divine as the one way to attain righteousness, that 
righteousness in this sense cannot be established by compulsion, Jesus insists 
on spontaniety; compulsion involves the application of external authority. 
Jesus teaches that righteous conduct must flow freely and wholeheartedly from 
an inner desire to act righteously; compulsion is the overruling of voluntary 
preferences by superior force. Jesus looks for righteousness in the motives 
whieh prompt our acts; compulsion asks no more than secaasa conformity to the 
compulsory standard. Jesus saw clearly that while deeds may be regulated by 
authority, the will remains free and cannot be coerced. He will be satisfied with 
nothing less than the human will, freely directed toward doing the will of the 
heavenly Father. 
c. Qualities of character and nature of the acts of a righteous man. 
When we consider the qualities of character and the nature of the acts 
which Jesus views as the fruits of a righteous will, here again we find him 
auuiiisins virtues which are essentially of the inner man, and acts which are 
to be determined by reference to one's own conscience rather than to outward 
standards, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. "@ 
1. The Ethical Teachings of Jesus. P. 114. 
2. Mt. 5:3,5,7,8 The last three are found only in Matthew. Granting 
that Luke has the more original rendering of the Beatitudes, the 
Matthean Beatitudes are nevertheless true to the Spirit of Jesus and 


each may be supported by other authentic teachings from other parts of 
the Gospels. e.g. 5:8 by Mt. 5:27-30; 5:7 by Lk. 10:29-37; and so on. 


"If any man would be first, he shall be last of all and servant of 


ali," 

"Whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister: 
and whosoever would be first among you, shall be servant of all." 
“Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein," 

"If any man would come after me} let ies deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me, "* 

"Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought against 
anyone; that your Father also which ig in heaven may forgive you 


your trespasses, "9 


"Ye shall not be as the hypocrites, "© 
Humility, mercy, purity, unselfishness, service, forgiveness, sincerity - these 
and all true virtues spring from within, from the good will, oad eas amount of 
external compulsion can bring them into being. 

The case is not otherwise with righteous action. Again Jesus bids 


us seek guidance for our lives within ourselves, not in some external code of 


conduct. The whole of the Law and the prophets he summed up in the one 
principle: "All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them. "” The two great commandments of the Law, said Jesus, were 


those of love: "The first is, 'Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one: 


1. Mk. 9:35. 

2. Mk. 10:45-44; cf. Lk. 22:26, Mt. 20:26-27. A "doubly-attested saying." 

3. Mc. 10:15. 

4, Mk. 8:34; cf. Lk, 9:23, Mt. 16:24; Lk. 14:25-27, A "doubly-attested saying! 

5. Mk, 11:25, cf. Mt. 6:14-15, See also Mt. 18:21-35, cf. Lk 17:4-(Q). 

6. Mt. 6:5- For passages illustrating Jesus' demand for sincerity, see the 

. section (a) above. 

7 Mt. 7:12, cf. Lk. 6:31-Q. Harnack thinks the clause for this is the law 
and the prophets", an editorial addition of the Evangelist. B. Weiss 
believes it original, pointing back to 5:17, and summing up the Sermon, 
which in itself was the "fulfilment" of the Law and the Prophets. (See 
Montefiore: Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II. Pp. 549-550.) The inner principle 
is the same in either case. 
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and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength', The second is this, 'Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself'. There is none other commandment greater 
than these".) ‘wice Jesus stressed the necessity of doing God's will as the 
only way of following him and entering the Kingdom: "Not everyone that saith 
unto me: ‘Lord, Lord3' shall enter into the Kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven, "© And again: "Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother. "© The Golden 
Rule, love for God and fellow man, doing the will of the heavenly Father- 
these are Jesus' principles of action. In vain do we look to them for any 
sort of righteousness which can be brought about by compulsion. Jesus' principles 
have meaning only when applied to morally antonomous persons. 
d. Jesus’ attitude toward "sinners" contrasted with that of the Pharisees. 
This view that Jesus disapproved compulsion as a means for establishing 
righteousness is further confirmed when we compare his attitude toward the people 
who were known as "sinners", * with the attitude of the Pharisees. These "simmers" 
were manifestly mnrighteous people, according to the standards of Jesus as well 


as of the Pharisees.© The contrast between Jesus and the Pharisees lies in the 


1. Mk. 12:29=31, cf. Mt. 22:37-40, Lk. 10:27. Matthew adds: "On these 
two commandments the whole law hangeth, and the prophets." 

2. Mt. 7:21, cf. Lk. 6:46. Harnack gives the Matthean version in his 
reconstruction of Q. 

. 3. Mk. 3:35, cf. Mt. 12:50, Lk. 8:21. See also Lk. 11327=-28. A 
"“doubly-attested saying." 

4. Spaprores . - from the usual New Testament word for "sin", 

5. Bacon: Commentary on Mark 2:15, says: "Those who today might be called 
the '‘unchurched'; some, literally, outcasts from the synagogue, some 
merely unable or unwilling to submit to the yoke of the law." Gould, on 
the same passage, says: "Those guilty of crimes against society and law, 
the degraded and vicious class." Swete, on the same: "Many of the men 
thus branded in Capernaum were probably guilty of no worse offence than 
abstaining from the official piety of the Pharisees, of following pro- 
scribed occupations, or were of Gentile extraction, or merely consorted 
with Gentiles." There seems to be no doubt that in lk. 7:37, the word 
means" a person of notoriously bad character" (Plumer). Jesus' reply 
to his critics (Mk, 2:17) gives no indication of his approval of the 
conduct of "sinners"; on the contrary, he fully recognizes their sin- 
fulness and consequent need. 
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method they followed for making the sinners "righteous", The Pharisees probably 


had little hope that the "sinners" ever would become righteous, accepting and 
conforming to the Law and the oral tradition. But their method of making them 
a was frankly that of compulsion - of coercion by public opinion. The "sinners" 
were made social and religious outcasts, and the Pharisees were willing to admit 
their forgivemess and grant them social reinstatement only "after their assumption 
of the complete yoke of the law", 

Jesus!’ attitude was the exact opposite of this. He associated freely 
with the publicans and sinners, and sought to win them back to righteousness 
by love and sympathy. When "respectable" people found fault with his conduct, 
he replied: "They that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick: I ame not to call the righteous, but simers, "” When Simon the Pharisee began 
to murmur because Jesus permitted a sinful woman to touch him, our Lord defended 
her conduct and assured her of the forgiveness of her sins. The great parables 
of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son were spoken in reply to 
Pharisees and scribes who objected to his association with publicans and sinners.” 
His association with Zacchaeus also caused unfavorable comment, and drew from 
Jesus the simple justification: "The Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost." His great invitation - "Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 


6 


laden, and I will give you rest.- Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am 


meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest mto your souls. For my yoke is 


1. Bacon: Commentary on Mark. P. 23. 

2. Mk, 2:13-17, cf. Mt. 9:9-13, Lk. 5:27-32. See also Mt. 11:19, cf. 
Lk. 7334 iy, Q 

3. Lk. 7:36-50. Plummer sees no reason to doubt the authenticity of this 

passage. Montefiore thinks it is based on Mk. 14:3-9. The incident 
and the parable seem to me to be in harmony with the rest of Luke's 
material from his special source. 

4. So Lk. 15:1-32. The parable of the Los Sheep is from Q (cf. Mt. 18:12-84), 
the other two from the Lucan special source. The parable of the lost 
son is particularly applicable to the situation described by Luke. 

5. Lk. 19:1-10. 

6. One of Schmiedel's "pillar-passages". 
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easy and my burden is light". - must have especially attracted the simmers to 


him, particularly as it contrasted the easy yoke and the light burden of Jesus, 


ith the heavy yoke of the Law required by the Pharisees, That Jesus succeeded, 
where Pharisaic compulsion failed, is amply vouched for by the cases of Zaccheus, 
Levi, and the woman at Simon's house, as well as by the more general statements 
that many publicans and sinners followed him and drew near to him to hear him. 
President King's comment on this point is most helpful: "The two attitudes 
of the Pharisees and Christ turn on two quite contrasted views of holiness, still 
prevailing. The Pharisaic theory makes holiness freedom from all contamination of 
evil, where evil is treated as the positive force. Here holiness is shown by 
punctilious separation from all possible contagion of =F evil.... From Jesus! 
point of view, it is rather true that holiness is wholeness, health and its 
contagion of life. He believes that health is more contagious than disease, and 
righteousness than evil, and that the great protection against evil is abounding 
love and righteousness, just as the great protection against disease is abounding 
health.... This view assumes that holiness or love, not evil, is the great 
positive force, and is itself the only true defense against evil. Holiness, for 
Jesus, is God's life; and that life, Jesus is ever showing, is love, the tender, 
gracious tireless, seeking love of God. For Christ, therefore, we come into 
holiness in just the proportion in which we share that sympathy and love of 
God in our relation to others",® 
@, Opinions concerning Jesus! idea of righteousness and its establishment. 
In concluding this section, I wish to quote the opinions of a number 
of authorities in support of the view here set forth. Prof. Wm. Newton Clarke, in 
"The Ideal of Jesus", states: With Jesus, "righteousness calls for more than the 
1. Mt. 11328-30. 


2. Mc. 2:15, Lk. 15:1. 
3. King, H. C.: Bthics of Jesus. Pps 162-3 
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word of the law demands.... It consists not in doing what one is required to do, 
but in being what one ought to be.... He did not conceive that God's claims have 
been adequately expressed in commandments or could be so expressed. With him 

the relation between God and man never appears as a legal one: it is always a 
personal relation; and thence it follows that a righteousness that God can approve 
must be a solid personal righteousness.... So we find Jesus calling for real 
personal rightness of heart and will before God, truth in the inward parts, to be 
expressed in the conduct; and he would have us judge the conduct not by comparison 
with the commandments or by estimating what it deserves, but as exactly what it 
is, in the light of the character that inspired it, its conformity to the mind of 
God, and its value for good ends.... The ideal picture shows us a real man living 
in real moral goodness through real religious devotion to God.... It is through 
the ideal relation of man to God that the ideal of righteousness is to be made 
real," 

Harnack, in "What is Christianity?", writes: "Jesus severed the 
connexion existing in his day between ethics and the external forms of religious 
worship and technical observance.... In all questions of morality he goes straight 
to the root, that is, to the disposition and the intention.... What he freed 
from its connexion with self=-seeking and ritual elements, and recognized as the 
moral principle, he reduces to one root and one motive - love. "@ 

Prof. McCown, in "The Promise of His Coming", states: "Jesus was not 
deterministic, mechanical or external in his conception of morality and religion. 
Righteousness was not something that could be imposed from without. Rather it 
could be developed only from within, by human participation in God's purposes 


and labors." In Briggs! "Ethical Teachings of Jesus", we read: "The righteousness 


1. Pp. 105-107, 116. 
ae Pp. 77=8.6 
3. P. 146. 
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of the kingdom is a righteousness inspired by a personal relationship to the 
Father and Son, and animated by the principle of Christlike love, "2 Says 
Stalker: "The righteousness of Jesus is internal;.... it flows from the 
innermost thoughts and feelings;.... His was a righteousness of the conscience, 
having regard only to God.... There is a vast difference between a man who 
is honest from policy and another who is so from principle; and it is on this 
imer world of feeling that the ethic of Jesus concentrates attention. With 
Christ the motive is everything; and sin is bigs though it may never escape 
outside the hidden world of the mind." 

To quote Scott again: "Jesus set himself to produce that kind of 
character which would answer to the conditions of the Kingdom. He said much 
of the virtues it would exhibit, but his thought was always of the will that 
prompted them.... He never meant that his new righteousness should be summed 
up in those formal precepts which have accidentally come down to us. His 
purpose was to impart to men a new moral ardor, a capacity for knowing and 
choosing the right, a will in harmony with the divine will.... Men will truly 
become his disciples when they have attained to that new will, which is its 
own law." And finally, once more, President King: "Jesus seeks a genuine 
moral and spiritual life for every man that shall be truly his own, the fruit 
of his own insight, of his own choice. To the mind of Jesus there is no moral 
and spiritual life at all without this. He must, therefore, demand of all, 
inwardness and independence of moral and spiritual life, in the sense of being 
one's own. Jesus is certain that neither God nor man can hand over insights and 
choices of good, as so much dead, passive property, to another. In this sphere, 
therefore, nothing can be achieved simply by authority, nothing is merely external, 

i. P..162 


2. The Ethic of Jesus: Pp. 68-70. 
3. The Ethical Teachings of Jesus: Pp. 117, 129. 
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nothing is laid on from without; all is necessarily a growth from within, "+ 


3. Teachings of Jesus which seem to indicate his approval of compulsion as a means 
of establishing righteousness, 


Over against the teachings of the preceeding section, there are a number 


of sayings and acts of Jesus which have been construed to mean that on occasion, 
he approved the use of compulsion to establish righteousness. Our study would 
not be complete without giving fair consideration to these. 

Those teachings referring especially to the state will be considered in 
the next section; and the two most significant incidents, the cleansing of the 
Temple and the denunciation of the Pharisees will be referred to last. There 
remain yet a few sayings which contain at least the ideas of compulsion and force. 

First, the words of Luke 22:36, uttered at the conclusion of the Last 
Supper: "He that hath none, let him sell his cloak and buy a sword." A literal 
interpretation of this saying might be: The attempt to establish the inner right- 
eousness through a ministry of love has failed. Jesus is about to be delivered 
up to death. Hereafter a new method must be employed =~ the method of compulsion - 


2 But there 


not only for self-defense, but as a means of bringing in the Kingdom. 
is strong evidence against any literal interpretation. In the first place, the passage 
appears only in Luke, with neither a basis in Mark nor the suggestion of a parallel 
in Matthew. Indeed, it contradicts the words attributed by Matthew to Jesus later 
on the same evening: "Put up thy sword into its place: for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword. "9 Secondly, and more important, there is a 
conflicting passage in Luke itself. Parallel to the verse from Matthew just cited, 
1. The Ethics of Jesus. Pp. 83-84. 
2. This, it seems to me, would be J. Weiss' interpretation, as Montefiore 
represents him. "Weiss notes the "extremely warlike" tone of the 
verse, and thinks it the product of a special mood and situation which 
did not recur." (Synoptic Gospels. Vol. II. P. 1062) 


3. Mt. 26:52. Allen assigns this to the Evangelist. At least, it is 
evidence that the Lucan saying was not established tradition. 
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Luke says: "And when they that were about him saw what would follow, they said: 


‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword?' And a certain one of them smote the 
servant of the high priest and struck off his right ear. But Jesus answered and 
said, 'Suffer ye thus far! (EGrte us Toutov ).+ And he touched his ear, and 
healed him", Certainly this would indicate that Jesus had not intended his words 
to be taken literally. Thirdly, the context of the saying under discussion 
renders a figurative meaning probable. For when the disciples produced the two 
swords, Jesus said: "It is enough!” Obviously, two swords were not enough, if 
he meant physical defense or aggression. So we must conclude with Harnack: 
"Tronically" - and in disappointment at this lack of understanding of his hidden 
meaning - “he brings the discussion to an end with the words: 'It is enough!" 
As to the meaning of the passage as a whole, Harnack's explanation seems 
best: "Jesus told his disciples that their situation was about to be completely 
altered. As long as they were with him, he had protected them against want. But 
now not only would want confront them, but the bitterest persecution as well. 
Against these they would have to put forth every effort, and in the future the 
sword would be their most necessary implement. He meant the militant preparation, 
to defend the Gospel by every possible means. But they understood him literally 
and pointed to the two swords which were in the room. "4 
The other "sword" saying is from Q: "Think ye that I came to send peace 
on the earth? I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I came to set a man at 
1. Montefiore: (Vol. II, P. 1067): “Apparently this means either, ‘Suffer 
them to proceed and complete my arrest'; or, 'Let what you have just 
done suffice; let there be no more resistance'." Plummer (P, 512): 
"If addressed to the disciples, it probably means, ‘Suffer my assailants 
to proceed these lengths against me! If addressed to those who had 


come to arrest him, it might mean, 'Tolerate thus much violence on the 
part of my followers' - violence which he at once rectifies,. 

2. Lk. 22:38. 

3, Militia Christi, P. 4, note. (Translated). 

4, Ibid. So also Plummer (P. 506); and B. Weiss and Loisy, referred to 
by Montefiore (Vol. II, P. 1062). | 
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variance against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 

daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man's foes are those of his 

own household."+ ‘there is nothing to support compulsion in this passage, for 

the sword, as Harnack says, "is the division in the families which will be 

the result of the proclamation of the gospels, and peace is here domestic peace, "@ 
A&A more obscure saying from Q is this: "From the days of John the Baptist 

until now, the Kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and men of violence take it 


by force. "° The verse is as Montefiore says, "very hard", especially in the 


5 


Greek.* No two commentators agree on its meaning,” and it is obviously impossible 


to build a case for compulsion on such an uncertain basis. Of the explanations 
offered, Harnack's seems most reasonable: Because the Kingdom of heaven now 
enters in with violence = that is, with a rush - one must seize it with violence, 


1. Harnack's reconstruction and translation of Q. Mt. 10:34-36; Lk, 
12:51,53. 

2. Militia Christi. P. 4, note. (Translated). So also Montefiore. (Vol, 
II P. 584); Mc Neile (P. 147); Allen (P. 110). 

3. Mt. 11:12; Lk. 16:16. 3 ; i 

4, h Bavideva, Tv odpavidy BidSeTa: Kai Braorai SprdSovew amy. 

5. Montefiore cites J. Weiss: BidGeta: and dprdGove; are used in a bad 
sense. Jesus would then mean that since John's day rash movements 
have begun, rash attempts have been made, to hasten the coming of 
the Kingdom, to force God's hand. He may refer to the Zealots and 
fanatics, Jesus is opposed to all force, to all political revolution. 
The Kingdom will come when God wills, but by His divine agency only. 
Loisy: the Kingdom suffereth violence from enemies who do not think 
of gaining any benefit from it, and who steal it away, not in order 
to get advantage from it, but in so far as they prevent believers 
from seeing the full realization of it. Again Loisy: It would be 
better still to put oneself at the point of view of the first Christians 
arguing against the Jews, and especially against the followers of 
John, and declaring that the Kingdom had come with the Christ, but 
that it was hindered, like the glorious manifestation of the Savior 
himself, by the malice of men. Once more Loisy: The Kingdom suffered 
violence, because it is not those who seemed to have a right to it 
and to be waiting for it who were taking possession of it; it was 

chance victors who were seizing it, tax-gathers and sinners, who 
appeared to be stealing what belonged to others; thus the Kingdom 

was, a8 it were, given over to pillage. (Synoptic Gospels, Vol. II: 
Pp. 597-8). Mc Neile suggests as the best interpretation: The 
Kingdom is violently snatched at by those who thought of the 

Messianic blessings as political, and tried to reach them by rebellion 
and war. He gives also two others, both possible. (Commentary on 
Matthew: P. 155). See Also Allen: International Critical Commentary - 
Matthew: Pp. 116-117. 
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in order not to let it pass by, but to win it for himself. 


The Lucan parable of the Great Supper closes with a sentence which 
we must examine: "And the lord said to the servant, 'Go out into the highways 
and hedges and constrain them to come in, that my house may be fillea',"* 
Two considerations forbid us to make this a sanction of compulsion. First, 
the verb avd yKabou need not mean more than "urge", "summon", "bid", In this 
sense it is used in Mark 6:45: "And straightway he "constrained' his disciples 
to enter into the boat." Second, only a single servant was sent out, and 
obviously he alone could not "compel" a great number of guests to come in. 
He must rather have persuaded them. | 

There remain two verses, similar to one another in character. ‘The 
saying of Mark 3:27: "No one can enter into the house of the strong man and spoil 
his goods, except he first bind the strong man; and then he will spoil his house." * 
This parabolic saying forms part of the reply to the Pharisees who accused Jesus 
of casting out demons by Beelzebub. Itsmeaning is that Satan can only be over- 
come by a power stonger than Satan, and the implication is that Jesus himself 
is that stronger power.” The statement of Mark 6:7: "He gave them authority 
over unclean spirits", © refers, of course, to the disciples! power to cast out 
demons. Both these verses thus refer to the conquest by Jesus and his disciples 
of the-supernatural powers of evil, which the Gospels, employing the thought and 
language of their age, take for granted. Therefore, there can be in these passages 
not even the implication that compulsion may be employed on other human beings 


to produce in them positive righteousness. 


iG 
1. Militia Christi; P. 4, note (Translated). PidGetay is translated in the 
active sense: "das HimmeTlreich Sesngtoedt Gewalt ein", not in the 
passive: "das HimmeSlreich witd gesturmt". 
2.. Lk. 14:23. 
3. So Holtzmam, cited by Montefiore. (Vol. II, P. 977) and Plumer (P. 363). 
4. Cf. Mt. 12:29; Lk. 11:21-22. A "doubly-attested" sayi 


ng. 
- 5. So Montefiore (Vol. I, P. 116); Gould (P. 64). Bacon (P. 43): "In Q 
this Stronger One is the ‘Spirit of God', Mark cancels these signifi- 
cant verses, leaving it to appear that Jesus refers to his own prowess." 


6. Cf. Mt. 10:1, Lk. 9:1. 
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We return now, to mention the incidents of the cleansing of the Temple 
and the denunciation of the Pharisees, which I believe are really significant 
in this connection. But for reasons which I shall presently point out, it seems 
advisable to postpone the discussion of these two incidents until the next 
chapter. There can be no doubt that Jesus was keenly aware the presence of 
evil as a positive force making for the prevention of righteousness, 2 and that 
he realized that often such evil must be removed before positive righteousness 
could be brought about. Especially was evil a formidable obstacle to righteous- 
ness when it was found in those who were supposed to be the religious leaders 
of the people. In such cases, we shall see that Jesus employed moral compulsion 
in order to restrain the evil. No doubt the evil doers themselves became none 
the more righteous as a result, but at least the way was opened for many others, 
who had been hitherto held back by the unrighteous influence of theirleaders, 
now to enter into the true righteousness. But Jesus never supposed that the 
restraining of evil was the same as the establishment of righteousness; it merely 
opened the way for righteousness to come in. Righteousness itself is something 
positive, inner, spontaneous, as we have seen. Therefore these two incidents 
belong more properly under the subject of our next chapter, and having taken this 
notice of them, we shall leave their further examination for Chapter III, 
4. Teachings of Jesus regarding the state, 
7 We shall now consider several passages which may shed some light on 
Jesus! attitude toward the state as an institution for the establishment of 
righteousness by compulsion. * Our evidence is exceedingly meager, for Jesus has 
l. "It is necessary that occasions of stumbling should come, yet: Woe 
unto the man through whom the occasion of stumbling cometh" - Q 
(Harnack) - Lk. 17:1, cf. Mt. 18:7. 
2. Those sayings which refer more specifically to his attitude toward the 
Jewish resistance of Roman domination will be considered in Chap. III. 
The passages discussed in this section are significant for the next 


chapter also, especially the saying: "Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's and unto God the things that are God's", 
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next to Bevhing to say about the state as such. Prof. Scott offers two 
reasons to account for this scarcity of political teaching:+ First, Jesus! 
eschatological expectations He believed that all existing governments would 
come to an end soon, when the Kingdom of God should be established, and so 

he did not concern himself with them. The second reason seems to me to be much 
more significant. It is found in Jesus' desire to concentrate all attention 
on his religious message. ‘The political issue was so intense in his time that 
a definite pronowmcement on his part on behalf of any party would have diverted 
interest from his religious message to his political attitude. So his influence 
would have been limited to a few months of political activity in a few square 
miles of a frontier Roman province, instead of extending as a religious force 
through all the centuries and into all the nations. 

I should like to suggest a third reason, namely, that Jesus had little 
or no Occasion to express his ideas regarding the theory of the state. The 
Jews, or any other people of Jesus! day, had little choice as to form of govern= 
ment. They must either be a part of the Roman Empire or set up an independent 
kingdom of their own. The latter might ae greater religious autonomy and 
lower taxes than did Rome. But again, it might be far more despotic and 
burdensome than the rule of the Empire; never had orthodox Judaism suffered 
more than under the mightiest of the Asmonean kings, ienoder Jamaeus,. 
Democracy in the modern sense of the word was unknown, unthought of, and even 
if some prophet of a democratic state had arisen, the people were unprepared 
for it. True, there was the alternative of an oligarchy, a Sadduceean hierarchy, 
or a rule of the Pharisaic Sanhedrin, which some members of those parties no 
doubt hoped for. But to Jesus, with his estimate of the religion of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, such a possibility would scarcely have been attractive. Furthermore, 


1. The Ethical Teachings of Jesus: Ch. XI. 
zg. For the same view, see: Schweitzer, A.: The Mystery of the 


Kingdom of God. Pp. 119-120. 
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only a strongly centralized government could have hoped to withstand Roman 


arms. The alternatives were, practically, only two: Roman Empire or Jewish 


monarchy. Therefore the one principle of Jesus which concerns the exercise 


of authority - namely, that service is to be the only basis of greatness = 


is all the more significant when set against the historical background, 


Let us examine this teaching first, for it is the key to all the 


rest. It is one of the doubly attested sayings,> and I give it in the Marcan 


and Lucan forms. In each case it follows a dispute on the part of the 


disciples as to their own greatness.© 


Mark 


And Jesus called them to him, and 

saith unto them, 

"Ye know that they who are accounted 
to rule over the Gentiles lord it 
over them; and their great ones 
exer¢ise authority over them. 


But it is not so among you: but who- 
soever would become great among you, 
shall be your minister:* and whoso- 
ever would_be first among you, shall 
be servant’ of all. 


For the Son of man came also not to 


Luke 
And he said unto them, 


"The kings of the Gentiles have 
lordship over them; and they that 
have authority over them are 


called 'Benefactors'.° 

But ye shall not be so: but he that 
is the greater among you, let him 
become as the younger; and he that 
is chief, as he that doth serve. 


For which is greater, he that 
sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? 
is not he that sitteth at meat? 


but I am in the midst of you as he 
that serveth." 


be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many." 


Here Jesus definitely contrasts the principle of service, which is to 
be the measure of greatness and authority in the new world order of the Kingdom 


1. Mk. 10342-45, cf. Mt. 20:25-28. Lk. 22:25-27. 
2. In Mark (copied by Matthew), it follows the ambitious request of 
James and John, which caused indignation on the part of the ten. 
In Luke, the twelve were disputing "which of them was accounted to 
be greatest." 
3. Gr.Evepyetai . Several Hellenistic Kings had been given, or gave 
themselves, the title of “Huergetes'. The use here i8 probably ironical. 
4. Gr.didnovos = servant. 
‘5. Gr.dedAo0s = bondservant, slave. 


of God, with the practice of the arbitrary exercise of lordship and authority 
then prevalent in the Roman Empire. Certainly the words: "But it is not so 
among you", carry with them Jesus' express disapproval of all arbitrary dominion. 
To say this is not to claim that he advocated revolt against the governments 
he disapproved. Rather he set to work within the existing political order, 
the new principle of service, which was in time destined to remake the old 
order and become the central principle of the exercise of authority in the 
democratic state - a principle eb often unrealized in practice. 
I should agree with Harnack's comments: "Observe here, first of all, 
the 'transvaluation of values’. Jesus simply reverses the usual process: to 
be great and to occupy the foremost position means, in his view, to serve; 
his disciples are to aim, not at ruling, but at each being all other men's 
servant. Next observe the opinion which he has of authority as it was then 
constituted. Their functions are based on force, and this is the very reason 
which, in Jesus' view, puts them outside the moral sphere; nay, there is a 
fundamental a between it and them: 'Thus do the earthly rulers'. Jesus 
taite bis disciples to act differently. Law and legal ordinance, as resting 
on force only, on actual power and its exercise, have no moral value. Never- 
theless, Jesus did not command men not to subject themselves to these authorities; 
they were to rate them according to their value, that is, according to their 
non-value, and they were to arrange their own lives on other principles, namely, 
on the opposite; they were not to use force, but to serve." 
A more famous, but less significant, saying, is Jesus! vapls fauentien 
about the legality of tribute to Caesar: "Render unto Caesar the things that are 
1. What is Christianity? Pp. 114-115. Cf. Montefiore (Vol. I, P. 259): 
"The ‘xule! of the best Christian disciples in the Kingdom must be 
quite different from the external, ordinary, tyranmical rule of 
Gentile rulers over their Kingdoms. They rule for their own advantage, 
but their rule is no true or genuine rule.... Greatness among the 


citizens of the Kingdom - among the members of the Christian Community - 
is only to be won by service and humility." . 
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Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's",1 Most commentators interpret 
this saying to imply Jesus' approval of the Roman rule, and this in an unqualified 
sense” in which case it would be in contradiction with the passage we have just 
examined. Others believe that the answer was purposely non-committal, a clever 
reply to a captious question, and so of little value for our understanding of 
Jesus! views on the state.® 

It seems to me we will best understand the import of the saying by 
granting that both question and answer were spoken in sincerity, and by seeking 
to interpret Jesus' words in the light of the historical situation. We know 
that the question of the legality of paying tribute to Caesar was a vital one, 
especially to the Zealots, who, under Judas the Gaulanite, had openly resisted 
the taxation census of Quirinius in 6 A.D.;* and also to the Pharisees, who had 


once declared that tribute to Rome "defiled the land." Jesus, we have seen, 


must have been thoroughly aware of the political significance of the question, 
of the revolutionary possibilities which were bound up in it, especially as Mark 
reports it: "Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not? Shall we give, or 
shall we not give?" But Jesus also was familiar with the history of his people. 
He must have known that Rome had been the power to which Judas, Jonathan and 
Simon a looked for aid in their struggle against Syria and for guaranty 


of the Jews' rights to independence. © He probably knew of the bitter civil war 


1. Mc. 12:13-17, cf. Mt. 22:15-22, Lk. 20%20-26. 

2. So Swete (P. 260), Gould (Pp. 226-227), Bacon (P. 171), McNeile (P. 320), 
Plumer (P. 466). See also Mackenzie,W. D.: Christian Ethics in the 
World War: Pp. 85-86. But see Mathews, S.: Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament: P. 311: "Any who attempts to erect a theory of politics 
upon two such statements, (Mk. 18:17 and Jn. 19:11) will need consider- 
able imagination, and deserves small credence!’ See also Case, C. S.: 

Non-Violent Coercion: P. 48. 

3. So Scott: Ethical Teachings of Jesus, P. 17. Scott later adds, however, 
that Jesus made of the question a moral, rather than a political issue. 

4, Josephus: Antiquities XVIII, 1:1. 

5. Schurer, E.: History of Jewish People. Div. II, Vol II, P, 18. 

Bacon, B. W.: Beginnings of Gospel History. P. 170, Note, 

6. The alliances between the Maccabees and Rome are reported in the First 
Book of Maccabees. As Jesus was familiar with the Canonical books and a 
number of the apocalyptic works, there is no reason why he should not 
have known this apocryphal book as well. 
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which followed the death of Alexandra, which was finally settled only by the 


intervention of Pompey. He no doubt recalled that religion - which was his 
j great interest in life - had flourished no better under the Jewish kings, 
John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus, than under Herod I or Pilate. He knew that 
on the death of Herod, his people, weary of the rule of proselytized 
Idumeans, had appealed to Rome for annexation to the province of Syria. He 
could remember from his own boyhood days, that the Jews had again appealed 
to Rome for release from the Herodians, and for annexation to the Empire, and 
that this time their appeal had been granted. They were subjects of Rome, but 
it was the result of their own deeds. First, they had sought aid from Rome 
to win independence. Then they had proved unworthy of independence and unable 
to maintain it. Finally, rather than be the playthings of vassal kings, they 
had sought shelter in the Empire itself. The government of Rome, no doubt had 
many faults; we have seen already that Jesus expressly disapproved of all 
arbitrary lordships, and specifically that of Rome; but it was as good or 
better than the rule of either the later Asmoneans or the Herods. Now that 
Judaea was a province of Rome, as the Jews themselves had petitioned it might 
be; now that they were enjoying the rights and privileges of the Empire, as 
was evidenced by their possession of a Roman coin:t there was a moral obligation 
resting upon the Jews to pay taxes for the support of the Imperial Government. 
Such, it seems to me, is the meaning of the first part of Jesus' answer. He 
was replying to a very specific question, put to him in comection with a concrete 
political situation, and as such he answered it. His reply is neither an 
unqualified approval of the Roman Empire, nor a principle of politics. 

To Jesus himself, the second part of his answer was no doubt the more 

1. The denarius was a silver coin, not coined in Judaea. Only copper 


coins were coined in Judaea, and these bore no images. The 
denarius bore the image of the Emperor (probably Tiberius). 
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important. He well knew how small had been the place of true religion in the 
minds of the Asmonean and Herodian Kings of the Jews. He saw all too little of 
zeal for righteousness as he understood it, in the lives and plans of Zealots 
and Pharisees of his own day. The future welfare of his people did not lie 

in the doubtful boon of independence from Rome; it was to be found only in their 
awakening to their religious heritage, in their understanding of God's will, and 
in their seeking after the true inner righteousness. Jesus seized the oppor- 
tunity to press home a religious truth, and added, with convincing emphasis, 

the words: “And unto God the things that are God's," 


It has been urged that Jesus approved the compulsory acts of the state 


2 


on the basis of two other passages: the incident of the Temple tax,” and the 


saying: "Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. In the 
former case, the question is not one of the sovereign state, but of the Jewish 3 
Law regarding the payment of.taxes for the upkeep of the Temple. It is also to 
be noted that Jesus pays the tax only under protest of exemption. Furthermore, 


the authenticity of the passage is to be seriously quest ioned,* as it appeare 


1. Loisy's comments are helpful: "Jesus means that civil obedience, 
attested by the payment of the tribute, no more contradicts than it 
abolishes the obedience which is due to God. The first of these duties 
does not interfere with the second. The first is trivial in comparison 
with the second. Let men observe it without attaching greater importanee 
to it than it possesses, and let them give their minds above everything 
else to the essential duty, which is moral and religious duty. Jesus 
emphasizes the lawfulness of political power and of tribute much less 
than the insignificance of these things in comparison with the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It is implied that the Kingdom of Heaven is not to be estab- 
lished by violence, by a rebellion against the established order.... It 
would be to falsify the thought of Jesus to suppose that the debt to 
Caesar is on the same plane, or that it has the same absolute and 
definite character as the duty towards God. Nothing was farther from 
his thoughts than to establish a principle in accordance with which the 
boundaries of the domains of God and those of Caesar might be rigidly 
defined." (Quoted by Montefiore: Vol I: P. 281) See also Harnack: 

What is Christianity: Pp. 113-114. 

2. Mt. 17:24-27. 

3. Mt. 5:41. So Mackenzie, W. D.: Christian Ethics in the World War. Pp. 88-89 

4. Allen assigns it to a late Palestinian tradition. 

Loisy and McNeile think it authentic. Montefiore is doubtful. 
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only in Matthew and in connection with the doubtful story of the miracle in the 


mouth of the fish. In any case, it is irrelevant to our present study. In the 
second case, the verb ayyapedeui may refer to service enforced by state officials, 
but the claim that Jesus approved the compulsion involved is invalidated by the 
fact that he gives it as an illustration of the principle: "Resist not him that 
is evil. "+ 

Prof. Scott believes that we can gain some insight into Jesus! attitude 
toward the state from the parableswhich turn on the relation of king and subject, 
master and servant. In these, he says, "Jesus is always on the side of loyalty, 
and thinks of rebellion as a crime which must be punished. Whenever he makes 
a reference to military discipline, courts of justice, functions of rulers, he 
acknowledged the rights of authority as a matter of course."” But if the 
principle is true, which we sought to establish in the introduction, that the 
purpose of the parables is illustrative, not exemplary, then we must take issue 
with Prof. Scott's conclusions. If we interpret the parables as exemplary, we 


Sor of dishonest stewards, * 


can as easily conclude that Jesus approved of slavery, 
or of unjust judges,” because, for purposes of the parables, he appears to give 
some measure of approval to all three. Further_more, on the one occasion on 
which Jesus did express himself regarding the use of arbitrary authority, we 
have seen that he disapproved it and set his new principle of service in direct 


contrast to it; and this seems to me to be much more convincing evidence than 


any implications we might draw from the characters in the parables. 


- Mt. 5:39. 

2. Ethical Teachings of Jesus: P. 80. 
3. Mt. 26:14-29. 

4. Ik. 16:18. 

5. Lk. 18:2-6. 
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5. Gonclusions, 


We have now reviewed the teachings of Jesus which might refer to 
the state as an agency for establishing righteousness by compulsion; we have 
examined a number of sayings which at first seem to imply his approval of 
compulsion as a means of establishing righteousness: but we have found nothing 
to disprove or modify our first conclusions, namely, that for Jesus righteousness 
is inner, spontaneous, a harmonization of the human will with the will of God; 
that such righteousness by its very nature cannot ve brought about by compulsion, 
but only by an inner change of will, a free and voluntary direction of the 
human will toward the divine; that true righteousness ssc sencke itself in such 
virtues as love, forgiveness, humility, self-denial, sincerity and service - 
all of which must spring from within, from the good will; and finally, that 
righteousness is to be spread abroad in the world by love and sympathy, not 


by force. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS WITH RESPECT TO THE USE OF FORCE IN RESPONSE TO EVIL. 


1. Definition of terms. 


a. "Evil" is usually defined to mean either "anything that causes 

harm or mischief, physical or moral" (Century Dictionary) , or "conduct contrary 
to the standard of morals or righteousness, or a disposition towards such conduct" 
(Murray's English Dictionary). Neither definition exactly fits our present study, 
but from the two, with certain modifications, I believe we can frame a single 
satisfactory definition. In the first place, we shall be dealing only with the 
actions of persons, not with natural phenomena, such as storm, earthquake and 
disease, which are often included under the first definition of evil. In the 


second place, we must remember that es Jesus did not accept conformity to any 


code of actions as the test of true righteousness, but looked rather to inner 
motives, so too he would locate evil in the will, rather than in the acts them- 
selves; hence the significance of the phrase "or a disposition towards such 
conduct", Yet I believe it would not be fair to say that Jesus required that 
an act be consciously and deliberately intended to harm another, in order to be 
accounted “evil". Along with consciously intended evil, Jesus recognized the evil 
arising from "moral blindness" on the part of people unable to discern the good 
when presented to them over against evil. Out of such perversion of moral 
judgment come acts which are truly evil, though the agent's purposes may not 
be evil in his own eyes. Finally, Jesus would not limit the possibility of injury 
1. This seems to me to be the meaning of the doubly attested saying 
regarding blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Mk, 3:28-30, Mt. 12:31-22, 
Lk. 12:10); also one of the chief reasons for Jesus’ denunciation 
of the Pharisees (Mt. 23:1-36, cf. Li. 11:39-44, 47-52; 20:45-47). 
{his does not mean that we should call an act evil when the motive 


prompting the act is good, but through some accident the act itself 
causes injury to someone. 
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to the physical man, but would include the life of the spirit as well. Mora} 


spiritual injuries were to him evil at its worst. In view of these 
considerations, we may say that evil is a personal act or acts causing harm of 
y kind - physical, mental, moral or spiritual - to another person or persons, 
or the disposition toward such action. 

b. Response. In place of the term "resistance to evil", which is usually 
employed in this connection, I propose to use "response to evil". "Response" 
means simply “action in return for or as a result of another's act" (Standard 
Dictionary). "Resistance" signifies a definite kind of response, "the exertion 
of physical or moral force in opposition to" (Century Dictionary). I believe we 
shall find that, strictly speaking, Jesus taught that evil is always to be resisted, 
that is, opposed. But the word "resistance" carries with it connotations of — 
opposition by retaliation and restraint, whereas Jesus would rather oppose evil 

ith active good-will. Therefore I prefer the less definite term "response", and 
the content of that response we shall seek to discover in the course of our study. 

What has just been said of "resistance" applies to "non-fresistance" as 
well. The term comotes the passive acceptance and endurance of evil, with no 
attempt to overcome evil either by restraint or love - a response to evil for 
Which we shall find no place in the teaching of Jesus. Therefore it is apt to 
be misleading to say that Jesus taught non-resistance to evil, when we mean that 
he advocated active love, rather than retaliation or restraint, as the right 
response to evil. 

c. "Force" I have left until last, for it is most important that we 
make a somewhat detailed study of its meaning. It seems best to adopt first a 
general definition of the term, and then to inquire into the several kinds of 
force and the various ways in which force may be employed. The Century Dictionary 


defines force as "in general, strength or active power, physical or mental, material 
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or spiritual", Perhaps that is too general, and for purposes of this study I 


should prefer the following somewhat more limited statement: "Force is the 
personal power or energy - physical, mental, moral or spiritual - by which 
resistance is overcome or purposes accomplished", 

i, Kinds of force. 

One might make a long list of the different kinds and grades of force; 
but minute subdivision only tends to confuse. Therefore I submit the following 
classification of six types of force as adequate for our purposes: 

(1) Physical force is force applied to the body of a person by material means. 
(2) Legal force is the restraining or retributive power of the body politic 
expresse@ in its laws and enforced through its police. 
(3) Economic force is the power of a person or social group to control the wealth 
or industry of paccues person or group. 
(4) Moral force is the power of public opinion = the approval or disapproval of 
a@ person by his fellows, of a social group by other groups. 
(5) Mental force is the "power to convince or persuade the reason or jidonentl 
(Century Dictionary). 
(6) The force of love is the power springing from "an eager desire to do good 
to others". 
These types of force are not mutually exclusive. Legal force, for example, often 
is made effective only through the application of physical force by the police. 
Again, the force of public opinion may serve to convince the reason, and so mental 
force and moral force may become one. Nor is it claimed that Jesus had all these 
different kinds of force in view in his teaching. To him, the important matter 
was not the kind of force, but the purpose for which any kind of force was employed, | 
and to this we now turn. 


1. See. P. 51. note 2 for exception in case of international law. 
2. Wm. Newton Clarke: The ideal of Jesus: P. 136. 
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ii. Purposes of employing force, 


Force, as defined above, may be employed for three purposes, with 
reference to evil: 

(1) Force may be used for purposes of retaliation or revenge. The 
person injured responds to evil by inflicting an injury on the evil-doer, or 
by desiring to inflict such an injury. "Revenge" is an inclusive term, denoting 
any return of injury for injury, whether the injury inflicted in return be 
greater or less than the injury suffered. "Retaliation" is the infliction of 
like for like, "eye for eye, tooth for tooth". The personal factor predominating 
in such cases is the welfare and dignity of the person suffering evil; the good 
of the evil-doer is of little account. The kinds of force employed in retaliation 
or revenge are physical, legal, economic and moral, probably in the order named. 

(2) At the other extreme, force may be directed wholly toward the good 
of the evil-doer. The person suffering evil may forgive the injury to himself, 
recognize a need on the part of the other in the very fact that he has done evil, 
and set out to win the evil-doer to a better way of life. The indispensable type 
of force in such a case is love, "the eager desire to do good to the evil-doer". 
Other kinds of force may have a part, especially mental and moral, but an evil 
man is scarcely to be won to a change of heart by logical reasoning or by public 
Opinion; only the attractive power of love, of unconquerable good-will is sufficient 
for this. 

(3) A third use of force we may call its employment for the prevention or 
restraint of evil. In this case it is not evil done to oneself that is considered, 
but evil done, or about to be done, to others. Force in this application is identical 
with "compulsion", the term employed in Chapter II. It is directed toward the over- 
ruling or overpowering of the will of the eviledoer, in the interests of those he 


may injure, and does not imply in itself any inner change of will on the part of the 
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erson restrained. Strictly speaking, then, only physical, legal, economic and 


oral force may be employed for prevention and restraint. But such exercise of 
estraining force is not inconsistent with the simultaneous use of mental force 
nd better still, the force of love, for the good of the person restrained. One 
actively seek to win another from evil-doing by rational appeal and persuasive 
ood-will, while at the same time restraining that other from harming others. 
| In the discussion on the employment of force, only the relations between 
ndividual persons have been spoken of. But force may also be employed by groups 

f persons, and this leads us to our next topic: 

iid. Methods of employing force. 

1) Force may be employed by one person to another, either in personal retaliation, 
in personal restraint, or in seeking personal good, 

2) Force may be applied by the state, or by any social group, to one of its 
members. We shall be concerned especially with the employment of force by the 
state to criminal members of society. 

3) Force may be used by one state or social group by dealing with another, as, 
for example, by nations in wars, the settling of international disputes, and 
the establishment of international courts and enforcement of international 


law; and by organizations of employees and laborers in industrial disputes, 


In the introductory chapter, we found that Jesus taught principles, rather 
han rules of life, and that these principles he considered to be true in any age, 
e applicable by both individual and nation. We shall now seek to discover the 
Tinciples of Jesus with reference to response to evil; and afterward, we shall 
xamine Jesus’! application of his principles in their personal, intra-state and 
nternational references. 

1. See Case. C.S.: Non»violent Coercion. P. 6. Prof. Case refers to 


three problems of (1) individual resistance, (2) intra-group resistance, 
(3) inter-group resistance. 
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2. Jesus' teachings regarding love and forgiveness in response to evil. 


The key to the understanding of all of Jesus' teaching on the response to 


evil, is found in the following verses from Q: 


Matthew 5343-48 Luke 6:27-28, 32-36 


- Ye have heard that it was said, 
'Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy': 
but I say unto you, 27. But I say unto you that hear, 
‘Love your enemies, 'Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, 
bless them that curse you, 


and pray for them that persecute you, pray for them that despitefully use yau. 
that ye may be sons of 
your Father who is in heaven: (cf. verse 35b below) 


for he maketh his sum to rise 
on the evil and the good, 

and sendeth rain on the 

just and the unjust. 


46. For if ye love them that 32. And if ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye? love you, what thank have ye? 
do not even the publicans for even sinners love 
the same? those that love them. 

47. And if ye salute your brethern $3. And if ye do good to them that 
only, what do ye more than other? do good to you, what thank have ye? 
do not even the Gentiles the same? For even sinners do the same. 


34. And if ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what thank have ye? 
Even sinners lend to sinners, to 
receive again as much. 
(cf. verse 44 above) 35. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, never 
despairing; and your reward shall be | 
(cf. verse 45 above) great, and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High: for he is kind toward the 
unthankful and evil. 


48. Ye therefore shall be perfect, 36. Be ye merciful, 
as your heavenly Father even as your Father 
is perfect. is merciful. 


We need not go into the questions of detail which arise from a comparison 
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of the two passages. The principle which Jesus wished to teach stands out 


clearly: "Love your enemies, and do them good"; and equally clear is the reason 


which Jesus gives for such love: "Ye shall be sons of the Most High; © for he 


is kind toward the wnthankful and the evil", 


Two words demand our examination before we proceed further: ayan ate - 


& 
"love" and €48 pous ~ "enemies", Wellhausen, cited by Montefiore,° says that 


1. 


Be 


Montefiore (Vol. II, Pp. 518-20) objects to the citation of the Law in 
Mt. 5:43, as commanding, "thou shalt hate thine enemy", True, this is 
nowhere explicitly commanded in the Old Testament, and there are 
teachings in the Old Testament contrary to it. Nevertheless, it must 
be granted that there is a strong particularism in the Pentateuch (and 
in the historical books, the later Priestly books and many of the 
Apocryphal and Apocalyptic books, as well) which would amply justify 
this citation. See Dt. 7:16; Dt. 20:16-18; Dt. 23:3-6. See Badé, W. Fe: 
The Old Testament in the Light of Today - Ch. VIII: The Ethics of 
Deuteronomy. On Pp. 2356, Dr. Badé writes: "We have here the effect of 
the national-god-idea upon the sense of moral obligation toward those 
outside of the political-racial group. Psychologically the Israelite 
restriction of God's love and interest to themselves was really the 
reflection of their own unmoral attitude toward non-Israclites. A 
domestic God is the patron of a domestic morality. Hence the naive 
assumption that deception, oppression and injury are not wrong in 
Jahveh's eyes if a foreigner is the victim.... The general assumption 
is that, beyond the pale of hospitality, no foreigner has any rights 
which an Israelite is bound to respect." But granting for the sake of 
argument that Mt. 5:43 cannot be justified, Jesus' essential principle 
is not affected thereby, as the teaching in Luke shows. - Lk, includes 
the sayings about offering the other cheek, giving coat as well as 
cloak, giving and lending to all who ask (6:29,30,34,35a) and also the 
Golden Rule (6:31) ,under the principle "Love your enemies". The sayings 
will be considered with their Matthean parallels in the next section, 
under "Retaliation". - In the last verse, Lk. has "Be ye merciful, 

even as your father is merciful", whileMt. states "Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect". Harnack and others 
give preference to Lk., but the underlying principle is the same in 
either case. 

Montefiore says, "It seems probable that 'children (or sons) of the 
Most High' must be here taken, not in the sense of becoming like God 

by doing and being good, but as the promised heavenly reward. You will 
become sons of God at the Resurrection, i.e. like unto the angels." 
(Vol. II, P. 891). But this interpretation requires him to explain 
away the clause"for he is kind toward the unthankful and evil" as a late 
addition (So also Wellhausen). But Harnack accepts the Matthean 
parallel in full as a part of Q. I see no reason for rejecting the 
evident and reasonable meaning, that we are to become sons of God by 
imitating His good-will toward evil-doers. For a further discussion of 
God's attitude toward evil-doers, see Section 7 of this chapter. 


3. Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II, P. 520. 
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yor dy, does not mean quite the same as our word "love", It peeatiunly means 
"show kindness to", Montefiore himself states: "Love here is not a mere feeling 
of affection. It means kindly service. 'To love! in Lk. 6:32 is not different 
in meaning from 'to do good' in 33,2 Wm. Newton Clarke has given the best 
Statement of its meaning that I have found: "Love to enemies is not what we call 
brotherly love. It is not liking. It is not approval.... It will not make 
us feel toward enemies as we feel toward friends. Many of the perplexities have 
sprung from the assuming of some such misdefinition. What is it, then? At 
heart, love to enemies is eager desire to do them good. Of course, it includes 
a sense of their value, and a gracious and forgiving will. These are attendant 
elements, but love to enemies itself is the helpful outgoing of the Godlike heart.... 
It is the unconquerable desire to go and make the enemy a better man, or in any 
way to do him good. "© 

The meaning of bx®por is made clear by the context in both Matthew and 
Luke. Our enemies are those who hate us, curse us, persecute us, or injure us 


in any way - in other words, they are those at whose hands we suffer evil. It 


is to be heked that Tolstoi, elsewhere the champion of literal interpretation 

of the Sermon on the Mount, was unable to accept this evident meaning for "enemies", 
"To love one's enemies?", he wrote. "This was something impossible." Therefore 

he went back to the Old Testament distinction between "neighbor" as "compatriot", 
and "enemy" as "hostile foreigner", and interpreted the saying to mean, "It has 
been said to you that you must love those of your own race, and hate foreigners; 

but I say unto you, 'Love everyone without reference to the nationality to which 


they belong'."° Perhaps Tolstoi's difficulty lay in the fact that he interpreted 


1. Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II. P. 891. 
2. The Ideal of Jesus: Pp. 135-136, 
3. My Confession; My Religion; The Gospel in Brief, Pp. 151-2. Tolstoi 
interpreted both "neighbor" and "enemy" in the 01d Testament sense. 
But'"the Parable of the God Samaritan, Jesus freed the term "neighbor" 
from all national limitations. We are not even told the nationality of 
the man beaten by robbers; he was simply "a certain man"; and the one 
who proved neighbor to him was a Samaritan. So, too, Jesus uses 
"enemies" in a new and universal sense, signifying anyone of any nation- 
ality who injures or seeks to injure us. Elsewhere he says, "A man's 
oy foes (poi J shall be they of his own household", Ott 10:36 - admitted 
—_ . ‘ to Q by Ee with a question as to its certainty). —_ 
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"love" to mean an emotional attitude, rather than an attitude of active good- 


will. In any case, I believe he has fallen short of comprehending the fulness 
of Jesus teaching: "Eagerly seek to do good to those from whom you suffer 
injury; meet evil with unconquerable good-will toward the evil-doer." 
There are several important features of this teaching to be noted: 
First, the enemies spoken of are one's personal enemies, that is, persons at 
whose hands we ourselves suffer evil. In such cases, Jesus bids us take no 
account of the injury done to ourselves, but rather to look for the need which 
the very fact of his evil deeds reveals in the "enemy", and then to do all we 
can to help the "enemy" become a better man. But when other persons suffer harm 
at the hands of evil-doers, especially injury to their moral and spiritual lives, 
a new factor enters. I do not find that Jesus teaches us to stand passively by 
and see serious evil done to others who themselves are perhaps not strong enough 
to respond to evil with the active love which Jesus ask from his enlightened _ 
followers. In such cases, the follower of Jesus is to restrain the evil-doer;* 
but at the same time, he should also seek to "do him good", that is, to make of 
him a better man. 
Second, Jesus is here, as always, giving us a principle of life, rather 
than a set of rules for conduct. He illustrates the working of the principle in 
a few cases: "Pray for them that persecute you", "Bless them that curse you" and 
Luke adds the examples of turning the other cheek, giving coat as well as cloak, 
giving and lending to all who ask.® But these last are neither definite precepts 
to govern our action in these particular cases, nor are they supposed to cover the 
1. The possibility that Jesus was appealing to the nation and referred to 
national enemies is discussed in Section 6 of this chapter. But this 
does not alter the case. If he appealed to the nation, it was to the 
nation as a whole, and with reference to enemies which were doing evil 
to the Jewish nation, not to some other nation. 
2. The discussion of the prevention and restraint of evil is deferred 


until Section ¢ of this Chapter, 
3. To be discussed in Section 3. 
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whole field of possible cases which might arise under the principle. Jesus 
gives us the principle: "Love your enemies and do them good." It is for us 
to determine the highest good for our "enemies" in each particular case, and 
then sagerly to seek it. 

Finally, there is no indication that Jesus gave this teaching with 
the expectation that it was to be an "unrealizable ideal", Jesus is fully aware, 
of course, that he is setting forth a new teaching, making greater demands on 
men's spiritual resources than the’Law had ever made,+ Furthermore, he does not 
hesitate to pattern his requirement of love and service to our enemies after the 
highest possible example, the character of God. Yet he definitely states that 
any conduct according to principles less exacting than his, is unworthy of men 
who have come to know their heavenly Father. They who do good only to those from 
whom they receive good are living according to no higher standards than Gentiles, 
publicans and sirmers - from whom better conduct could scarcely be expected, 
But when oa the moral character of God and His principles of life for men 
have been revealed, Jesus fully expects that men will seek to live thereby and 
strive to become like God,* | 

There are certain other sayings of Jesus, notably those on forgiventegs 
which should be considered in this connection. But before passing on to these, 
let us review briefly the opinions of a number of writers on the teaching: "Love 
your enemies and do them good." 

Montefiore, while protesting that neither Jesus himself nor his followers 
since his time have practiced this principle, has this to say of the teaching 
itself: "Jesus hardly meant that we were to have the same emotional feelings of 


1. Mt. 5:17, 20, 43-44. 
2. Montefiore (Vol; II. P. 521): "Not to gain reward are the diciples to 


act thus, but that, through such action, they may become like unto God." 
Mc Neile (P. 72): "The divine reward missed by those who love only their 
friends is the attainment of the Father's character." 
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affection for the 'enemy' as for a bosanfriend.... He means that active and helpful 


love must know no limits. Above all, it must have nothing to do with requital 
and tit for tat. It must look for no reward except from God. We are to wish 
no man evil, and (so far as it lies in our power) to do all men good. This is 
the meaning of the word 'love', We must never avoid the chance of doing a good 
turn to the man who hates us and has done us an evil turn. We mst rather seek 
out the chance for good, and conquer hatred by love, 

Briggs, in "The Ethical Teaching of Jesus", writes: "Thus at all points 
Chirstian love rises above rights and duties, and knows no limits to its own 
outreaching benefaction. Love to men finds its only measure in the love of God to 

en. God is the one great Lover and the one great Giver. He loves, and gives 
in love, to the good and the evil alike.... The Christian disciple is to be like 
the Father, all loving, and thus be the child of the Father." John Haynes Holmes, 
in "New Wars For Old", says: "The very fact that two persons, by the mere doing of 
evil (on the part of one), are brought in touch with one another, opens at eeu 
the way of love. If one person hates, the other can love; if one person seeks to 
njure, the other can seek to benefit; if one attempts to destroy, the other can 
ttempt to save. A lie can always be met with a truth, a curse with a blessing, 
evil with a good. Love has its opportunity in any relation between persons, 
nether that relation be joined by force of evil or force of good. And if it acts, 
it ‘never faileth'! nd 
Finally, I quote from the helpful discussion by Wm. Newton Clarke in his 
“Ideal of Jesus"; " 'tLove your enemies', says Jesus. In giving and expounding 
this command he throws three lights upon love to enemies. First, he exhibits and 
enjoins what all would feel to be the extreme and most exacting from of love.... 
1, Synoptic Gospels: Vol. II, P. 525. 
2. Pp. 108-9. 


3. Pp. 135-6. 
4. Already quoted in part. See above P. (83 
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Next, he exhibits love for enemies in comparison with love for friends, and reminds 
us how morally superior it is. In loving those who love us thereis no special 
virtue, for it is a natural thing.... But love for enemies is a higher kind of 
love which nature does not produce. This has moral value. For, thirdly, love to 
enemies is most especially the imitation and reproduction of the character of 
God.... If we love our enemies and do them good we shall be true. sons of Him, "2 

The teachings of Jesus on forgiveness follow naturally after the principle 
that we are to love our enemies and do them good. For certainly it is not possible 
for me to seek the highest good of another man while refusing to forgive him for 
injuries which he has inflicted on me. I must regard the evil done to me as of no 
account, end except as an indication of need on the part. of the evil-doer. Instead 
of estimating my own injuries, I must consider how I can help the evil-doer to 
become a better man, how I can, if possible, win him to a change of will from evil 
to righteousness. Jesus teachings are therefore what we would expect: 


“And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against anyone; that 
your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses," 


“Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors.... For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you; but if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 


Matthew 18:15,21-22.° Luke 17:3-4, 
3. Take heed to yourselves: 

15. And if thy brother sin if thy brother sin, 

against thee, 

go, show him his fault rebuke him; 

between thee and him alone: 

if he hear thee, and if he repent, 

thou hast gained thy brother. forgive him. 


1. Pp. 133-7. See also Harnack, A.: What is Christianity? Pp. 78, 119-121; 
Scott, E. F.t Ethical Teaching of Jesus: Ch. X; Dougall and Emmett: The 
Lord of Thought: Pp. 142, 149; Stalker, Jas: The Ethic of Jesus: Pp. 3127 
King, H. C.: The Ethics of Jesus: Pp. 263-5. Votaw, C. W.: Article on 
"Sermon on the Mount", H. D. Be, extra volume Pp. 28-30. Mc Neile, Allen, 
Plummer: Commentaries libetes: Pisces oa ; tha eee 

cording to Burkitt, a double attestation o @ same saying, the firs 

Beck 11:35, the second, Mt. 6:12,14,15. : 

3. Most authorities give. priority to tic. 17:3 against Mt. 18:15. Opinioniis 
more divided between Lk, 17:4 and Mt. 15:21-22. Harnack prefers Mt. in 
both cases. See Montefiore, Mc Neile, Allen, Plummer =- commentaries in 
loco. The underlying teaching - the duty of unlimited forgiveness - is 
the same in both Gospels. All authorities consulted agree that Mt. 18: 
16-17 represent a late addition; hence they are omitted above. (So 
Montefiore, Harnack, Allen and Mc Neile: "It is the most distinctly 
ecclesiastical passage in Matthew's Gospel,"),. | - 
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21. Then came Peter and said 
to him, Lord, how oft shall 


my brother sin against me, 4. And if he sin against thee 
and I forgive him? 
Until seven times? , seven times in the day, and 


seven times turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent; 
thou shalt forgive him, 
22. Jesus saith wmto him, 
I say not unto thee, 
until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven. 


Matthew follows the passage just quoted with the Parable of the Unforgiving 
Debtor (18:23-35).* In this parable, the important point seems to.be the 
words of the forgiving lord to the wforgiving servant: "I forgave thee all 
that debt, because thou besoughtest me: shouldest not thou also have had mercy 
on thy fellow - servant, even as I had mercy on thee?" 


In the light of Jesus' teachings ené about love for enemies, his teaching 
n forgiveness is clear. We are to forgive our fellow men without limitation 
or offenses committed against ourselves, and this for two reasons. In the first 


lace God has already forgiven each one of us a far greater debt than we ean be 


2 


alled upon to forgive in our fellow men.“ And secondly, it is only when we have 


orgiven our fellovwmen for their sins against us, that we can receive for ourselves 
he forgiveness Which God offers. 

fi Mr. C. W. Emmett has given a helpful explanation of Jesus' teaching on 
orgiveness, which I will summarize heree Forgiveness is a two-fold process: there 


nust first be the willingness to forgive on the part of the person injured, and 


1. Montefiore: (Vol. II, P. 685): "There is no reason why this parable 
should not be authentic." Allen: (P. 201): "The story has quite probably 
been adopted by the editor to suit the context. But the main point, 
that an unmerciful disposition will meet the divine wrath, is quite 
clear." Emmett ("The Lord of Thought", Pp. 252-3), undertakes to show 
that the closing verse, "So shall also my heavenly Father do to you, 
if ye forgive not everyone his brother from your hearts", is a later 
and mistaken comment on a parable intended to teach the duty of free 
forgiveness and the effect of an unforgiving spirit in closing the 

- heart to the reception of forgiveness from God. 

2. In the parable of the Unforgiving Servant, the lord forgives the first 
servant a debt 600,000 times as great as that which the first servant 
demanded from the second. 
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there must follow the acceptance of that forgiveness by the offender. Only 


hen forgiveness has been received, as well as offered, is it complete. Jesus 
teaches us that God is always willing to forgive man, but that man often prevents 
the divine forgiveness from being realized by his own unwillingess to receive it. 
For the one necessary condition for the reception of divine forgiveness is that 

e should ourselves forgive our fellow-men. This is not some arbitrary ruling 

on the part of God. It is in the very nature of the spiritual life and of for- 
giveness, for "the spirit of malice and hatred toward our fellows closes the heart 
s nothing else, so that we cannot be in that relationship to God in which His 
love is realized." In being ever Willing to forgive our fellow men for the evil 
hich we suffer from them, we are thus imitating the character of God and at the 
same time making ourselves capable of receiving God's forgiveness'of our own sins. 

Prof. Scott's conclusions are very similar: "on the demand for the 

forgiving spirit, the whole teaching on duty to one's neighbor may be said to 
inge.... Jesus is aware that the one great hindrance to right action in our 
ealings with other men is unwillingness to overlook injuries.... Without the 
orgiving spirit we can enter into no true relation to our fellow-men or with 

od Himself.... Forgiveness, he says, is the great attribute of God, and just in | 
roportion as we share it, we prove ourselves to be His children. His judgment of 
s, his recognition that we have attained to the true life, will depend on our 
sect likeness to Himself; and this is tested by our capacity to forgive," 

Jesus' own example with respect to love of enemies and forgiveness of 

lebtors remains to be considered; but this I wish to defer until Section 5, 

1. Mr. Emmett discusses the Gospel passages which are inconsistent with 
these conclusions and adduces evidence to show that they are later 
editorial additions to Jesus' teaching. See "The Lord of Thought", 
Ch. XX: "Teaching on Forgiveness"; also Ch. XV on the same subject by 


Miss Dougall. 
2. The Ethical Teachings of Jesus: Pp. 87-88. 
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3, Jesus' teachings regarding retaliation and revenge in response to evil. 


When once we understand Jesus' teachings on love of enemies and 
forgiveness, his teachings on retaliation will neither occasion surprise nor 
cause difficulty. The important passage is the following from the Sermon on the 


Mount 3 


Matthew 5:38-39, Luke 6:29-3 


38. Ye have heard that it was 

said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: 

39. but I say unto you, (27. But I say unto you that hear, 
Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, 

28 bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that 
despitefully use you.) 

Resist not him that is evil: 


but whosoever smiteth 29. To him that smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, thee on the one cheek, 
turn to him the other also. offer also the other; 

40. And if any man and from him 
would go to law with thee, 
and take away thy coat, that taketh away thy cloak 
let him have thy cloak also. withhold not thy coat also, 

4 


41. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him two. 


' 42, Give to him that asketh thee, 30, Give to everyone that asketh thee; 
and from him that would borrow , 
of thee turn not thou away. (35b: And lend, never despairing) 


and of him that taketh away thy 
goods, ask them not again. 


The Lucan parallels are found as illustrations of the principle "Love 
your enemies", As such, they are of the same significance as the less extreme 
illustrations, "Bless them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you", discussed in the last section. There is, of course, the possibility that 
Luke's version may be the original. But it presents no difficulties not found in 
Matthew, while it escapes many. Therefore we shall consider only the Matthean 


version, and whatever conclusions we reach will apply to the Lucan parallels as 


well. 
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A wide range of interpretations have been offered for this section of 


the Sermon on the Mount. At one extreme is Tolstoi, insisting on a literal 
interpretation of every word, and that not only as a basis for individual 

conduct, but for the reorganization of society as well. At the other extreme, 

we have those who regard these words as counsels for the conduct of "a small 
select band in a world which is about to come to an end".* It is noteworthy that 
those at both extremes - the Tolstoians and the "Interims-ethik" advocates - alike 
emphasize passive non-resistance to evil as the essence of the teaching.® 

A true interpretation of this passage must take into account the follow- 
ing facts and principles: 

1. We must remember that Jesus taught by principles, not rules.* There- 
fore, we must seek out the underlying principle in this teaching, and not lose 
ourselves in the maze of difficulties which would arise if we sought to understand 
each illustrative saying by itself, 


2. The entire teaching is set over against the Old Testament law governing 


1. My Confession: My Religion; The Gospel in Brief: Chs. I-VI of "My Religion 
The Kingdom of God is Within You: Chs. I-II, VIII-xXII. | 
C. J. Cadoux: The Early Christian Attitude Toward War: P. 22-25 - gives 

@ similar interpretation. 

2. So Loisy & J. Weiss,cited by Montefiore (Vol. II. Pp. 513-8). This is 
approximately the view of Montefiore himself. 

3. This is more the case with some "Interims-ethik" champions than with 
Tolstoi. J. Weiss (cited by Montefiore) says that Jesus demands the 
utmost abnegation, the completest renunciation and self-denial from 
those who would enter the nearing Kingdom, the object throughout being, 
not to convert the sinner, but simply to show the martyr's temper. 
Compare these sayings from Tolstoi: "Do no violence; have no share in 
violence; do harm to no one, not even to those you consider your enemies... 
There is only one way to suppress evil, and that is to return good for 
evil without distinction.... Never resist evil by force, never return 
violence: if anyone beat you, bear it; if anyone would deprive you of 
anything, yield to his wishes; if anyone would force you to labor, labog; 
if anyone would take away your property, give it up to him." (My Religion, 
Lee ° 106-8). 

4. ae: above: Pp. 30-32. See also Plummer: Commentary on Luke: P. 185; 

Votaw, C. W.: Article on "Sermon on the Mount", H. D. B. Extra Vol., 
Pp. 28-29. Votaw cites Bacon, Thayer, B. Weiss, Tholuck, Burton and 
Mathews, and Gore, to the same effect. 
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revenge for evil done, permitting retaliation," eye for eye, tooth for tooth", but 


no more. This Pentateuchal legislation was itself an advance over the older 
practice of unlimited revenge of which we find traces in the stories of Cain being 
avenged seven-fold“and Lamech seventy and seven fold.? The Law put an end to 
excessive revenge, limiting the injury which might be requited to the exact injury 
received. * According to Mr. Montefiore, the 'lex talionis' had in Jesus! day 
been considerably modified by the Rabbis in the direction of humaneness. But the 
law still stood in the Torah, and the motive for which it stood - retaliation, the 
requital of injury for injury - had not disappeared. Jesus, with his passion for 
going to the root of the matter, "fulfils" the old law by demanding the complete 
eradication of the motive of revenge, Which the Mosaic law had sought only to 
control. "No revenge whatever," is the principle which he sets over against the 
old law of "eye for eye". 

3. The principe, "Love your enemies ", must be kept constantly in mind 
as we study this passage. Only in the light of that first principle of response 


to evil can the principle, "No revenge", be understood.® 


1, Ex.. 21:24; Dt. 19:21; Lev. 24:20. The Levitical passage is the only 
one strictly applicable in this case: "If a man cause a blemish in his 
neighbor; as he hath done so shall it be done to him: breach for breach, 

eye for eye, tooth for tooth; as he hath caused a blemish in the man, 
so shall it be rendered unto hime And he that killeth a beast shall 
make it good: and he that killeth a man shall be put to death." 

2. Gen. 4:15, 

3. Gen. 4:24. 

4. W. F. Badé: The Old Testament in the Light of Today: P. 41: "Even during 
the monarchy the excesses of private revenge were checked only with 
difficulty. One of the earliest means adopted has come down to us in 
the "Lex talionis', ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’. 

Applied to the practice of blood-revenge, this rule prohibited the 
taking of more than one life for a life," 

5. The fact that Luke includes the illustrative sayings which, taken by 
themselves, cause us most difficulty, among the illustrations of the 
principle "Love your enemies", further justifies us in employing that 
principle in our interpretation. 
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4. We mst note that in each illustration, the follower of Jesus is 


: ot bidden to passively acquiesce in and endure the evil which is inflicted on 
him. He responds to it by action, by voluntarily givikatens as much as the 
other sought to exact from him wrongfully, 

With these considerations in mind, we may paraphrase Jesus! teaching 
somewhat as follows: "You have heard that it is said, 'Revenge shall be 
limited to the retaliation of injury for injury! But I say unto you, 'Take 
mo revenge at all. Love your enemies, and when you are about to suffer evil at 
the hands of another, respond by doing him good, by giving him willingly far 
more for his own good than he would exact from you by violence or oppression? " 

There follow five illustrations, showing how, in extreme cases, this 
principle might apply. But we must beware of being bound by the letter of such 
illustrations, for here, as elsewhere, the letter may kill the spirit. To give 
coat as well as cloak is not enough; the man to whom we give must really need 
both coat and cloak, and as we give to him, there must go with our gift the 
genuine wish that he may be warm. To go two miles instead of one may be only 
cowardice or servility; the second mile must be travelled out of a sincere desire 
to be helpful and to win the other man's friendship through the fellowship which 
the travel together affords. "The most tragic delusion of Christian history", 
says Goddard, "is that passive non-resistance can regenerate the evil-doer. If 

t could, slave drivers would be our most regenerete class," Non-resistance 

is not enough, and Jesus did not intend that it should be. First in emphasis he 
placed the principle, "Love your enemies, and do them good," and this second 
principle, "Take no revenge, but return good for evil", follows as a corollary. 

The comments of several recent writers on the teachings of Jesus should 


the 
hélp us in our understanding of/principle under discussion. Says Harnack, referring 


1. Documents of the American Association for International Conciliation - 
1916: Super-Resistance, by Harold C. Goddard. 
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to Mt. 5:39-42: "Is the demand which they contain so supramundane, so impossible? 


Do we not in the circle of our family and friends advise those who belong to us 
to act in the same way, and not to return evil for.evil and abuse for abuse? What 
family, what society, could continue to exist, if every member of it were anxious 
only to pursue hisbwn rights and did not learn to renounce them even when attacked? 
Jesus regards his disciples as a circle of friends, and he looks out beyond this 
circle to a league of brothers which will take shape in the future and extend. "> 

President King writes: "Where the disciple of the older law might have 
regarded himself as virtuous in restricting his retaliation to retaliation in kind - 
‘tan eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth', Jesus insists that there is no victory 
in this realm except by an absolute replacing of the entire spirit of retaliation 
by a spirit of abounding love.... One must be willing to carry the spirit of loving 
service far beyond what the other in hate would demand. Out of a spirit of love, 
Jesus is suggesting, you will do all that the selfish hate of the other could 
require, and more.... Here, once again, Jesus is giving no external, infallible 
roles, but illustrations of that thoroughgoing inner spirit which alone may woes 
Wai iaararce from the spirit of retaliation, "” 

Finally, Prof. Scott: "It is personal retaliation, and not the use of 
force in general, that is contemplated in the passage.... When a man has suffered 
injury he is not only to refrain from paying it back, but to answer it by some 
positive benefit.... Jesus makes it clear that the submission which he enjoins is 
not that of weakness or calculation or servility. He requires that while enduring 
a wrong a man should assert his personal honor and freedom by giving something 
more than that which is wnjustly taken from him." This teaching "eonnects itself 
in the closest manner with several of his fundamental ideas. (1) It brings to the 


sharpest point his demand for human kindness.... Your fellow man has at all times 


1. What is Christianity? P. 120. 
2. The Ethics of Jesus: Pp. 263-4. 
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@ claim on you. Even when he is in the act of doing you an injury, you have 


no right to injure him in return.... (2) It expresses the judgment of Jesus 

on the futility of evil. He perceives that a wrong is not cancelled by avenging 

it, but has only been enlarged and perpetuated.... (3) In this saying Jesus 

proclaims his confidence in the power of goodness, He believed that nothing 

but goodness will in the end prove itself real, and that we are safe at all times 

to rely on it. To use it toward an enemy is not to yield to him weakly, but to 

conquer him by a force superior to his own.... What Jesus demands is not non- 

resistance but a different kind of resistance. Evil is not to be opposed with 

its own arms but with good, for in this manner alone can it finally be overcome, "2 
One other teaching bears on the subject under discussion, confirming our 


conclusions, though perhaps adding nothing new. 


Matthew 7:12, Luke 6:31. 
All things therefore whatsoever ye would And as ye would 
that men should do unto you, that men should do to you, 
even so do ye also unto them: do ye also to them likewise 


for this is the law and the prophets. 

e gentradt between the Golden Rule and any law of retaliation is at once 
pparent. The latter bids me conform ny conduct toward my fellow-man to the 

nner in which he has already treated me. But the Golden Rule PS me to 
treat my fellow-man as I would wish him to deal with me. He who retalitates 
is bound by the acts of another. He who puts love in the place of revenge is free 
to guide his acts according to his own ideals of conduct. 
In this case, as in the preceding section, we have yet to consider Jesus! 
nies of the principle. But this also I wish to postpone until Section 5, 
when Jesus! example will be considered once for all. 

1. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus: Pp. 73-5. Seé also Montefiore (Vol. 


II, P. 514) on Mt. 5:39: Briggs, C. A.: The Ethical Teaching of Jesus: 
Pp. 97-106; Rauschenbusch, W.: Christianity and the Social Crisis: 


Pp e 68-9 ® 
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6. 


prevent evil. 


We have already referred in a general way to the fact that Jesus, on 
occasion, approved the use of force to restrain or prevent evil-doers from harming 
others. This, it was said, was especially the case when the injury to be 
inflicted was one affecting the moral or spiritual life, or when the person about 
to be so injured was one whose spiritual enlightenment or strength was not 
sufficient to enable him to overcome the evil with love and good-will, Let us 

now examine the Gospel evidence on this subject. 


Jesus was fully aware of the continued existence of evil and sin in 


* 


the world. Whatever his eschatological expectations may have been, he did not 
Look for the immediate eradication of evil from the human race. Furthermore, he 
recognized that men had been and would continue to be led astray by their fellow 
men. Consider the doubly-attested saying: 
"And whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that believe on me to 
stumble, it were better for se if a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were cast into the sea" 
ind the closely related saying from Q: 
"Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling! for it must needs be 
that the occasions come; but woe to the man through whom the occasion 
cometh," 
lere we note: (1) The injury contemplated is a spiritual one, the drawing of 
esus’ followers away from their religious faith;® and so, according to Jesus! 
cale of values, the most serious kind of injury possible.* (2) Those who may be 
o harmed are the "little ones", the "humble", "the more insignificant among the 
1. Mk. 9342 copied by Mt. 18:6, cf. Lk. 17322. 
a mt. 1637, ef. Lk, 172i. 
3. So Montefiore, Gould. 
4. See Mt. 10:28, cf. Lk. 12:4-5 (Q) for Jesus' comparison of the serious- 


ness of spiritual and physical injuries: "Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body But are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him 


who is able to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna". 
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disciples", "the young in faith" hence those the more in need of protection. 


(3) Jesus recognizes the inevitability of the "occasions of stumbling", of the 
possibilities of such spiritual injuries - and presumably, of less serious 
injuries as well. (4) He seeks to prevent the evil in this case by warning those 
who might commit it of the terrible consequences of leading another astray. What 
the exact punishment is, he does not say, except that it is worse than physical 
death. No amount of repentance on the part of the evil-doer can undo the conse- 
quences of causing another to sin. 

Side by side with these sayings we should place the parables of the 


5 and the Lost Son,* and the sayings: "I came not to 


Lost Sheep,“ the Lost Coin, 
call the righteous, but sinners," and "The Son of man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost",© From these we see that Jesus' concern about saving men 
from sin was not limited to his close adherents. All men, and especially those 
who were already considered "sinners" and "lost", were included in his plan of 
salvation. So, we may be sure, Jesus did not intend to limit his teaching about 
the seriousness of the offenee of causing others to sin, to injuries committed 
only against his more intimate followers. ‘He would have as readily said: "Woe 
unto those who cause any human being - any child of the heavenly Father - to sin 
in any way." This is borne out by the evidence of the two cases to follow, 

There is in the Synoptic Gospels a considerable body of sayings directed 
by Jesus against certain, at least, of the scribes and Pharisees. In Mark, we 
have the incident of the healing of the withered hand on the Sabbath. : . 

"He saith unto them, Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or do harm? 
to save a life, or to kill? But they held their peace. And when he had 
looked round about on them with anger, being grieved at the hardening of their 


heart, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretehed it forth; 
and his hand was restored." 


1. See Plummer: P. 399. 

2. Q- Mt. 18:12-14, Lk. 1524-7. 

3. Lk. 15:8-10. ; 
4. Lk. 15:11-32. 

5. Mk. 2:17, Mt. 9:13, Lk. 5:32. 

6. Lk. 19:10. 

fie Mk. 324-5. 
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gain in Mark, stands the saying growing out of the discussion over eating with 


mwashen hands: 
"Ye leave the commandment of God, and hold fast the tradition of men, "2 


lso in Mark, we find the saying: 


"And in his teaching he said, Beware of the scribes who desire to walk in long 
robes, and to have salutations in the market places, and chief seats in the 
Synagogues, and chief places at feasts, they that devour widows! houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayers; these shall receive greater condemnation. "” 


The largest group of sayings is that from Q:3 


" They bind together heavy burdens and lay them upon men's shoulders, and they 
themselves will not touch them with a finger. 

Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye shut the kingdom of God before men; for ye 
yourselves enter not in, nor do ye suffer them that are entering in to enter. 
Woe unto you Pharisees} for ye tithe mint, anise and cummin, and neglect 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment and mercy. 

Now ye Pharisees, ye cleanse the outejde of the cup and platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess. 

Woe unto you} for ye are as tombs which appear not, and the men that walk over 
them know it not. 

Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye are like unto tombs that have been whitened 
Which outwardly appear beautiful, but within are full of dead men's bones and 
all uncleanness. 

Woe unto you! For ye build the tombs of the prophets and say: If we had been 
in the days of our fathers we would not have been partakers with them in the 
bloo@ of the prophets. So that ye bear witness against yourselves that ye are, 
sons of those who slew the prophets. Now fulfil the measure of your fathers." 0 


There are still other sayings, found only in Matthew , 22 but these we shall 


ot include in our study, as there are good reasons why they may not be 


1. Mk. 7:8. 
2. Mk. 123:38-40. We may grant with Montefiore that only a part of 


the scribes are here referred to, only the unrighteous among 
them, without in any way altering the significance of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

3. Following Harnack's reconstruction and translation. 

4. Mt. 23:4; Cf. Lk. 11246. 

5. Mt. 23:13; cf. Lk. 11:52. 

6. Mt. 23:23; cf. Lk. 11:42. 

7. Mt. 26:25; cf. Lk. 11259. 

8. Lk. 11:44. . 

9, Mt. 25:27 - alternative to Lk, 11:44, 

10. Mt. 2332932; ef. Lk, 11:47-48. 

ll. Mt. 23:1,5,60,7, 15-22, 24, 26, 28, 33; 12:54. 
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We need not examine the above passages in detail, or go into the 
problems of their Sccat interpretation, in order to understand their bearing 
on our subject. Jesus did not denounce the Pharisees because they were 
personal enemies of his, because of hatred or a desire for revenge, or from any 
private motive. Neither did he reprove them because of their conduct as 
private individuals. He spoke as he did because the Pharisees were the accepted 
religious leaders of the people, and as such, were leading the people away from 
true righteousness and genuine religion. When Jesus opened his ministry with 
deeds of healing and mercy, he found himself opposed by Pharisees, whose faulty 
scale of values placed legal observances above human welfare. When he reasoned 
with them about the primacy of human values, they refused to be convinced or 


rd 


even to reply. When Jesus proclaimed an inner righteousness to be achieved 


through harmony of will with the heavenly Father, he found that the idea of 
righteousness as external conformity to law and tradition held sway over the minds 
of the people, and that the Pharisees, so far from helping to establish the new 
righteousness of the Kingdom, only thwarted it.. He saw that many of the scribes 
were ostentatious, hypocritical, selfish; yet they were the men to whom hundreds 
of thousands looked for religious guidance. When Jesus denounced the Pharisees, 

he was thinking not of himself, and not of the Pharisees as individuals, but rather 


1. We have seen above (P. 13, note) that the author is a Palestinian 
Jewish Christian writing at the end of the first century, and that his 
Gospel particularly reflects the influence of the problems and difficul- 
ties of the early church; and one of these was the conflict between the 
Jews and the Christians. Henee we would expect to find Jesus' reproofs 
of the Pharisees more bitter and more condemnatory in this Gospel, as we 
do. Critics differ in the amount of material they reject on this ground. 
Tre safest basis of choice, in my opinion, is to accept the material com- 
mon to Mt. and Lk. as trustworthy, and to regard the strictly Matthean 
material as doubtful. See Montefiore (Vol. II, P.725) for citations of 
other authorities, and the conclusion: "I still think it more probable 
than not that its greater portion (i.e. of Mt.23) is unjustly ascribed 
to Jesus." 

2. Mark 3:4-5. 
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of those people who were being led astray in their moral and spiritual lives 


y their Pharisaic leaders. "Ye shut the Kingdom of heaven against men" =~ is 


he basic charge in all of Jesus! denunciations. 


Facing in the Pharisees an evil which demanded restraint in the interest 
f others, Jesus did not hesitate to employ the most effective force available to 
hat end - the force of public opinion. He publicly denounced the wrongdoing of 
he Pharisees, hoping, no doubt, thereby to prevent others from imitating their 
aults, and also, through the moral compulsion of the public conscience, to bring 
he Pharisees themselves to a change of conduct. 


In the cleansing of the Temple, there is even clearer evidence that Jesus 


mployed force for the restraint of the evil. The Marcan narrative follows: 


"And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered into the temple, and began to cast 
out them that sold and them that bought in the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the moneychangers, and the seats of them that sold the doves; 
he would not. suffer that any man should carry a vessel through the temple. 

And he taught, and said unto them, Is it not written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all the nations? But ye have made it a den of robbers. 

And the chief priests and the scribes heard it, and sought how they might 
destroy him: for they feared him, for all the multitude was astonished at his 
teaching." 


ere again we need not enter into a discussion of details® in order to understand 


1. See the comments of King on the Q portions of Mt. 23: "It evidently 
seems to Jesus that he may not evade the conflict, or allow the issue 
to be disguised; his position must be decisively discriminated from 
the religious spirit of his time, for he feels that they have betrayed 
the very sanctuary of religion. In their moral blindness they cannot 
see the real values involved. That is to say, the reason for Christ's 
indignant vehemence here is found in the fact that he feels that, in 
this self-perverted vision, he faces the possibility of utter spiritual 
ruin, where the very conscience that should prompt to right urges wrong 
and justifies itself as right." - The Ethics of Jesus, Pp. 94-5, 

e. Mk. 11:15-18. 

3. Generally interpreted to mean: "Use the Temple court as a short cut for 
carrying goods from one part of the city to the other". This was also 
the teaching of certain of the Rabbis, according to Montefiore and 
Abrahams. 

4. Isa. 56:7. 


5. Jer. TWs2i.< 
6. See I. Abraham: Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (Cambridge Univ. 


Press - 1917) = Ch. XI: The Clensing of the Temple. 
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the meaning of Jesus' action. Once more Jesus was thinking, not of himself or 


of the Temple traders primarily, but of the thousands of people who came from 

all over the eek world to the Temple, to worship God. Was the worship of God 
to mean to these multitudes of people merely the changing of money, the buying 

of sacrificial animals or birds, and the offering of sacrifices? Or was it to 

be an experience of prayer, meditation and fellowship? The two were inoonpatt tian 
as Jesus clearly saw. The two prophetic sayings which he quoted are evidence of 
the alternatives in his own mind - "a house of prayer" or "a den of robbers", 
spiritual worship or selfish commercialism. fo Jesus, God was a spiritual heavenly 
Father, with whom man might enter into a close spiritual fellowship} and in this 
immer harmony of the human will with the divine, true righteousness was to be 
found. The Temple as a house of prayer might bring men into a closer fellowship 
with God and minister to the immer righteousness. The Temple as a house for 
changing money, selling cattle and making sacrifices served no such good purpose. 
Therefore Jesus set out to put an end to the evil, as far as he was able, in the 
interests of the worshippers. He employed force to this end: physical force in 
overthrowing the tables, though there is no evidence that he used physical force 


on the traders themselves; 


moral force in appealing to the crowd of worshippers 

1. There is the alternative possibility of holding with Abrahams and 
Montefiore that Jesus was simply siming at a reform in certain abuses 
in the Temple worship. Abrahams (Op.cit. Pp. 87-9): "There might well 


have been occasions on which indignation such as that of Jesus would be 
justified. But we must not magnify an exception into the rule. The 


Re 


danger always lies in this tendency to confuse a system with its abuses... 
When Jesus overturned the money=changers and ejected the sellers of doves 
from the Temple he did a service to Judaism.... These were the occasional 
abuses of a regime which, on the whole, secured popular enthusiasm for a 
beloved tradition." But it seems to me that his purpose was more radical 
and was directed at the whole sacrifical, ritualistic system, and so was. 
a continuation of the best teaching of the great prophets. See W. F. Bade 
Old Testament in the Light of Today. Chap. X. 
Even in the Fourth Gospel, which includes the scourge of cords, there is 
no indication that Jesus used the whip on any human being. "He made a 
scourge of cords and cast all out of the Temple, both the sheep and the 
oxen." (John 2:13-17). ty Ba Adew - Mk. 11:15 =~ does not necessarily imply 
violence or the use of the physical force. See C. J. Cadousz: "The Early 
Christian Attitude Toward War", P. 35, for examples of widely variant 
uses of this verbiin the Gospels. 
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through his own teachings and the teachings of the prophets. It was this latter 


force which was the more effective. The public conscience of the worshippers 
supported Jesus in his stand, and for several days the chief peegeteienes unable 
to take him because of his popular following.? It is hardly to be supposed that 
Jesus hoped to convert the priests and temple-traders to agree with him. He must 
have hoped rather that an enlightenment of the conscience of the people would 
follow his act, and that they would of themselves demand the opportunity for 
spiritual worship to which he had shown them the way.” 

The denunciations of the Pharisees and the cleansing of the Temple show 


us then, a third principle on which Jesus acted: that moral force, at least, may 


be used to prevent or restrain evil, when that evil may ee injurious to the moral 
and religious welfare of other people. To act on this principle does not exclude 
the first two, and that we are to love our enemies and do them good and are to seek 
no revenge for ourselves. Rather, we are justified in employing tore to restrain 
evil only when we at the same time have an attitude of good-will toward the evil - 


doer, only when we are free from all motives of hatred and revenge. Prof. Stratton 


Ems, 21218, 19; 12:12, 37, 

2. Two other facts may throw further light on Jesus' acts. (1) The court 
in which the trafficking took place was the Court of the Gentiles, the 
only part of the Temple which Gentiles could enter. Therefore, it was 
impossible for them to pray and worship when their court was thronged 
with traders and buyers, and with sacrifical animals and birds, (2) 
According to Mk. 10:33, Jesus was going to Jerusalem with the expecta= 
tion that he would be killed. In any case, he knew that the opposition 
to him was such as to put his life in danger. Therefore he had no 
time to undertake to bring about gradual, educational reform of Temple 
worship. - The comments of Harnack are also helpful: "In the cleansing 
of the Temple, it was not the constituted authorities whom he attacked, 
but those who had assumed to themselves rights of authority over the 
soul.... The priests and Pharisees held the nation in bondage and 
murdered its soul. For this unconstituted "authority" Jesus showed a 
really emancipating and refreshing disrespect. He was never tired of 
attacking it - nay, in his struggle with it he roused himself to a 
state of holy indignation - of exposing its wolfish nature and hypocrisy, 
and of declaring that its day of judgment was at hand." (What igs 
Christianity?- Pp. 111-2). 


has well stated the relations in which these principles are to stand to one 


another: "Jesus represents a tempered faith, where love neither excleise anger 

nor is ruled by anger. Love uses anger as a servant to fight the enemies of love.... 
Employ anger freely if the including, the ruling, impulsion is good-will. But 

it must never itself be the ruling passion, "2 

Other questions remain to be answered: Would Jesus have used force of 
any kind to prevent physical injury to another? Would he have approved the use 
of legal, economic or physical force, as well as moral force, to restrain evil 
in the interest of others? These questions cannot be answered directly from the 
evidence of the Gospels, yet I believe that there are certain implications of 
Jesus! teachings which will throw considerable light on them. 

We must bear in mind that in Jesus! eyes spiritual injury was the greatest 
evil, physical injury the least. "Be not afraid of them that kill the body but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in Gehenna,. "© Of course, we cannot overlook the fact that physical harm 
frequently causes injury to the spirit as well; as witness the spiritually dwarfing 
and morally corrupting effects of child labor, the twelve-hour working day and 
tenement housing. Neither can we leave out of account Jesus! own healing ministry, 
which certainly shows that he recognized the needs of men's bodies as well as of 
their spirits. So it would not be correct to say that Jesus-attached no importance 
whatever to physical injuries. Rather, we must say that Jesus, while fully aware 
of the seriousness of evil of all kinds - physical as well as spiritual, - insisted 

1. Anger: Its Religious and Moral Significance. Pp. 133-4. On the 

other hand, see Paulsen: Ethics: Vol. II, P. 128: "One of the most 
painful gaps in the ethics of the New Testament is that it has 

no adequate place for the knightly virtue of actively redressing wrong. 
To work and suffer for others is familiar to New Testament ethics, but 
the duty of fighting against injustice and violence for the protection 


of the injured is almost ignored." (cited by Montefiore, Vol. II, P.518). 
me Mt. 10:28, cf. Lk. 12:4, 5. 
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hat spiritual injury is the ultimate and eternal injury, the evil which men are 


0 avoid and to refrain from inflicting, above all others. 

We must also remember that Jesus judged conduct, not by the physical 
ct, but by the motives back of the act. Therefore, we should not expect him to 
make a sharp distinction between physical force and other kinds of force, the use 
1f which might be equally motivated by a desire to restrain or compel. Jesus 
yould bid us look carefully to our motives for using compulsory force at all, 
ind if these were worthy, the kind of force would not be a matter of so much 
importance. At the same time, physical force carries with it peculiar dangers. 
[t may easily be used for the destruction of the evil-doer, rather than for his 
‘estraint, and hence is extremely difficult to employ without violating the prin- 
viple, "Love your enemies and do them good." Furthermore, the emotions which 
-ccompany the use of physical force, and the response which its use evokes, are 
much more likely to be of a privately vengeful character, than in the case of 
noral force. We cannot Say that Jesus absolutely forbids the use of physical 
force to restrain or prevent evil to others. We may say that Jesus requires motives 
if good-will toward the evil-doer, free from personal revenge, before we use 
compulsory force of any kind; that it is more difficult to keep one's motives 
ood when we employ physical compulsion; and that physical force is therefore to ame 
e used only when other kinds of force fail, and then only after the most careful 
crutiny of one's motives. 

Before leaving the subject of this section, I wish to emphasize again, 
hat has already been pointed out in Chapter 11,2 that to Jesus, the restraining 
£ evil was not the equivalent of establishing righteousness. To hold in check 
he evil influences which prevent people from becoming righteous is often necessary; 


ut it is not enough. After that, true righteousness still remains to be achieved, 
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So Jesus was not satisfied with casting out the Temple traders who were stumbling 


blocks to the worshippers. Afterward "he taught in the Temple, ™ teaching the 
worshippers the way of true inner righteousness. Compulsion may sometimes be used 
to clear the way for righteousness; but righteousness itself must come in the 

form of a positive, spontaneous change of the human will toward harmony with the 


divine. 


5. The consistency of Jesus' life with his teaching. 


On a number of grounds, it has been claimed that Jesus' life and teachings 
are not consistent, with respect to the matters which we have just been considering. 
We shall now examine such claims. 

In the first place, it has been claimed that Jesus' anger at the conduct 
of the Pharisees, and his denunciation of them, are inconsistent with two teachings 
from the Sermon on the Mount: 

"Everyone who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council; and whospever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the 
Gehenna of fire." 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged." 

The criticism is not justified, however, because it fails to take the 
teachings in their contexts, and then it interprets them as precepts, rather than 
principles. The former passage must be interpreted in connection with the Old 
Testament law of which it was the "fulfilment": "Thou shalt not murder. "* 


Over against this, Jesus sets the principle that the motive which would prompt 


@ man to murder is equally culpable with the act itself. Three hyperbolical 


1. Mk. 11:17, cf. Lk. 19:47, Lk. 21:37. Mk. 12:35,38,43, 14:49. 

2e Mt 2 Br 21-24. 

SMe. Fil; cle Lk. 6:37 

4. Ex. 20:13; Dt. 5:17. For the meaning of the Old Testament commandment, 
see Bade, W. Fe: The Old Testament in the Light of Today: Pp. 116-118. 
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illustrations of the principle are given, in the form of anger and contemptuous 
words. But in order for the illustrations to be valid when compared with, "Thou 
shalt not murder", there must be back of them the same motive as that which 
incites to murder, namely, the desire to injure the other person. As Prof. 
Stratton has said of Jesus' teaching on anger: "Anger is of itself neither bad 


nt 


nor good; its value depends upon its use. When motivated by hatred, Jesus 


condemned it; as called forth in response to evil done to others, Jesus employed 
it. 
To understand, "Judge not, that ye be not judged", we must include also 

the verseswhich follow: 

"For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure 

ye mete, it shall be measured unto you. And why beholdest thou the mote 

that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 

thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me cast out the 

mote out of thireeye; and lo, the beam is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, 

cast out first the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 

clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother's eye." 
It is evident that Jesus is not unqualifiedly probibiting all passing of moral 
judgment on the conduct of others. What he is forbidding is censorious fault - 
finding, and the disposition to demand from others a standard of conduct which 
one is not willing to require of oneself. Before I judge another, I must already 
have applied at least as exacting judgment to myself, and I must be willing to 
have others judge me by the same standards which I employ. Anything else is 
hypocrisy, and Jesus condemns it. But I do not find that he forbids all judgment 
of moral values; and so he was not inconsistent when he practiced it. 


A more serious claimis that of Mr. Montefiore, and others cited by him, 


that Jesus did not himself practice the principles, "Love your enemies and do them 


1. Anger: Its Religious and Moral Significance. P. 134, 
2. Mt. 722-6, cf. Lk. 637-38, 41-42, 
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| goody” and "Take no revenge, but return good for evil". when we examine the 


evidence offered against Jesus, we find that Mr. Montefiore is himself inconsistent 
in the use of his sources. He bases his criticiam of Jesus on two epithets 
which he is reported to have applied to the Pharisees: "Ye offspring of vipers" 
and "sons of Gehema".® Both are found in Matthew 23, and the first is found also 
in Matthew 12:34; they have no parallels in Mark or Luke. But in the latter case 
the words appear in the midst of a section from Q, in which Matthew and Luke 
are in close agreement in all other respects; so it is highly probable that they 
were never spoken by Jesus, but were inserted here by the editor as a duplicate 
of the words of John the Baptist reported in Matthew 3:7,* When we turn to 
Matthew 23, we find Mr. Montefiore writing of the Chapter as a whole: "The speech 
not only contains much which must be later than Jesus, but there is little of it 
which can with good show be attributed to him.... I doubt whether Jesus, even 
in the heat of controversy, would have made such sweeping statements.... I think 
it more probable than not that its greater portion is unjustly ascribed to Jesus," 
We have already seen that there are good critical grounds for rejecting those 
portions of Matthew 23 peculiar to the First Gospel, as editorial additions 
growing out of Jewish-Christian controversies at the end of the first century. 
So the abusive epithets which, it is Claimed, prove Jesus’ inconsistency, turn 
out to be of very doubtful authenticity. In the denunciations of the Pharisees 
as found in Mark and Q,§ there are indeed stern reproofs, but nothing deliberately 
1. "It is odd that Jesus did not see that he was guilty of his own offence 
when he called his opponents 'vipers! and 'children of hell! 1 (Yok; JIT 
P. 500 - Comment on Mt. 5:22). "Jesus himself, if he called the 
Pharisees 'vipers' and 'children of hell', was equally false to his 
own teaching." "One cannot help wishing that Jesus had practised what 
he taught". "The injunction, 'love your enemies', was conspicuously 
violated by Jesus himself, who, if he had loved his enemies, would not 
have called them vipers, or enthusiastically predicted their arrival in 
hell." (Vol. II, Pp. 519, 521, 524 - Comment on Mt. 5:43-48). See also 
Vol. II, Pp. 924-5 = Comment on Lk, 9:55, 
2. Mt. 12:34, 23:33. 
3. Mt. 23:15. 


4. So Mc Neile. The words of John are from Q. 


By Yel, 31, .P.. 728. | 
6. See aboves Section 4 of this chapter. . 
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abusive,+ nothing that need have been motivated by hate, nothing inconsistent 


with good will toward the Pharisees on the part of Jesus, while at the same time 
he found it necessary to denounce their evil deeds in the interests of others. 
Let us now turn to the positive evidence that Jesus practiced love of 
enemies and refused to seek revenge on those who injured him. The most valuable 
evidence would be the words on the cross as reported by Luke: "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do" if their authenticity were reasonably 
certain, Not only is the verse found only in Luke, but it is lacking in a number 
of the earliest manuscripts of Luke. °Montefiore says, "It is almost universally 
acknowledged to be spurious." However, a number of commentators, while agreeing 


that it was not part of the original Gospel of Luke, claim for it authenticity 


as a part of the genuine evangelical tradition? So Plummer: "The internal 


evidence warrants us in retaining the passage in its traditional place as a genuine 
portion of the evangelic narrative."° Westcott and Hort: "Few verses of the 
Gospels bear in themselves a surer a caeue to the truth of what they record than 
this first of the Words from the Cross; but it need not therefore have belonged 
originally to the book in which it is now included, "6 And Adeney: "It is not 


likely to have no foundation in fact; it speaks for its own historicity. Nobody 


? 


would have imagined or invented it." Even Montefiore is not disposed to discard 


the saying, or to lose the value of its lesson: "Whether Jesus said the words does 


not after all matter very much. What does matter is that we have got them: here 


1. Jesus' denunciations in Q are usually introduced by the words osar 
601, translated "Woe to youl", Of odai, Mc Neile says (P. 159): "It 
expresses sorrowful pity no less than anger." 

2. Luke 23:34. For whom is Jesus asking forgiveness? The context would 
indicate the Roman soldiers, but these were only performing their duty 
under authority. Most critics agree that the Jews are referred to, 
especially the Jewish rulers. (So Loisy, Plummer, Adeney). See Acts 
7:60, 3:17, 13:27. 

3. See Plummer, P. 544, for the evidence. 

4, Vole IL, Fe 1079. 

5. Commentary: P. 544. 

6. Cited by Plummer: P. 531. 

”. Commentary: P. 383. But see Isa. 53:12: "He made intercession for the 
transgressors." 
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they are.... Their magnificence remains. The beauty of them must be recognized.... 


It is better that they should be a household word than that they should be un- 
known, " The trustworthiness of the saying on the cross will depend on its 
consistency with the rest of Jesus' life, 

Another example of Jesus' forgiveness of enemies is found in the Lucan 
4ncident of the inhospitable Samaritan village: 


"He sent messengers before him, and they went, and entered into a village 
of the Samaritans, to prepare for him. And they did not receive him, 
because his face was turned to go to Jerusalem. And when his disciples, 
James and John saw it, they said, 'Lord, wouldst thou that we bid fire 
to come down from heaven and consume them?! But he turned, and rebuked 
them.~ And they went to another village." 


Of greatest significance is Jesus' conduct at his arrest and trial. 

We have already examined the Lucan saying about buying a sword “and have found 
that is must have been intended figuratively. Indeed, both Luke and Matthew 
record a rebuke by Jesus to the disciples who attempted to defend him by the 
sword after he was arrested.© Furthermore, it is evident that Jesus surrendered 
without resistance, from his words to the arresting party: "Are ye come out as 
against a robber, with swords and staves to seize me? I was daily with you in 
the temple teaching, and ye took me not, "© When tried before the high priest, 
he made no retort to the false witnesses, being content with an affirmative 
answer’ to the direct question: “Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?" 


"Nand Jesus said, 'I am: and ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the 
right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven." 


After this, he was spit upon, blindfolded, beaten and mocked at by the Jews, yet 


1. Vol. II, P. 1080. 
2. Some ancient authorities add "and said, 'Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of'." Some, but fewer, ada also "For the Son of Man 
came not to destroy ante lives but to save them." 
3. Lk. 9:52-56. There is no reason to question the authenticity of this 
incident from Luke's special source or sources. Montefiore, whom we 
might expect to be least friendly, says, of both the inéident and the 
later additions, "these are in true accordance with the best spirit of 
the gospel and of Jesus." (Vol. II, P. 924.) 
Lk. 12:35-39. See above:P. 64. 
Lk. 22:51; Mt. 26:52-3. The accounts are different. 
Mk. 14:48-49, cf. Mt. 26:55, Lk. 22252-3. 
According to Mark, ane the original source of the trial narrative, 
Mk. 14:61-2, cf. Mt. 26:64, Lk. 22267-70._ ’ - 
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without any retaliation in act or word. the same may be said of his conduct 


before Pilate,” during his mistreatment by the Roman soldiers, and at the 
crucifixion. 4 ; 

Against the validity of the evidence just presented, the objection 
may be urged, that Jesus did not resist his arrest by force, or reproach his 
accusers and persecutors, because of weakness and fear. To this, we may reply: 
(1) Jesus! arrest and death were not a surprise to him. He had foreseen this 
at least as far back as Caesarea Philippi, when he had first forewarned the 
disciples.” He spoke of it again after the transfiguration,® and a third time 
as they were on the way to Jerusalem: 

“And he took again the twelve, and began to tell them the things that were 
to happen to him, saying, 'Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the Son of 
man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and the scribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles, and they 
shall mock him, and shall spit upon him, and shall scourge him, and shall 
kill him; and after three days he shall rise again'." 


At the Last Supper ,® the coming death was clearly foreseen, and the last struggle 


to escape it was the burden of the agony in Gethsemane.” But that struggle had 


been won before the arresting party came, and Jesus surrendered himself voluntarily 


1. Mk. 14:65. It is interesting to note that Stalker, who gives his work 
the title, "The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels," 
states (P. 313): "When struck Himself, so far from turning the other 
cheek, he hurled at the official who was profaning the seat of justice 
an indignant protest." This incident is to be found only in John 18: 
19-23, where it is to be explained by the author's conception of 
Jesus as the incarnate Logos. 

2. Mk. 15:2-5. 

3. Mk. 15:15=20. 

4. Mk. 15:21-37,. 

5, Mk. @31, cf. Mt. 16:21, Lk. 9:22, 

6. Mk, 9:31, cf. Mt. 17:22-23, Lk. 9:43-44, 

7, Mk. 10:32-34, cf. Mt. 20:17-19, Lk. 18:31-34. Luke gives two other 
sayings, of less importance: 12:50 and 17:28. Granting that many of 
the actual events were later inserted back into the predictions by 
the Gospel writers, yet the evidence that Jesus did foresee and 
foretell his persecution, arrest and death remains so strong that it 
can not be doubted. 

8. Mk. 14:21-31, cf. Mt. 26:17-35, Lk. 2227-38. 

9. Mk. 14:32+42, cf. Mt. 26:36-46, Lk. 22:39-46, 
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to the fate which he had long foreknown.} (2) The one statement which Jesus 

is reported to have made during his trial is not one of weakness, but rather 

of highest self-respect: "I am (the Christ); and ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven, "* 

It is not consistent with this exalted conception which Jesus held of himself 
and his divine mission, that he should have refrained from resistance and 
retort because of fear. Rather his silence and outward passivity must have been 
the results of inner self-control, According to the Gospel record, then, we 
may say with assurance that Seis at his trial practised his bewoliea "Take 

no revenge on those who do evil to you." It was in the nature of the situation 
impossible for Jesus to do more. As a prisoner under arrest he could not do 
anything positive fod the good of his persecutors. He had already repeatedly 
sought to give them the greatest good he had-to offer=- the message of the 
Kingdom of God - and they had refused to receive it. Now that his arrest had 
put an end to his public ministry of doing good, he closed that ministry by 
refusing to do evil in word or deed, to those who arrested, maligned and 
maltreated him. 

The last evidence which I would present to show that Jesus! life was 
consistent with his teaching, is this: A search of the Synoptic Gospels fails 
to reveal any instance in which Jesus discriminated against his opponents by 
refusing to give to them as to others, the great good which he came to bring - 
the new revelation of God and the proclamation of His Kingdom. The opposition 
between Jesus and the Pharisees was not of Jesus! seeking. He came with a new 
understanding of God, a new evaluation of man, a new message of the Kingdom, 


and he sought to share this good news with all. But only a few received his 


1. Mk. 14:42,48-49, cf. Mt. 26:46, 55, Lk. 22:52-53. 

2. Mk. 14:62, cf. Mt. 26:64, Lk. 22:67-70. Accepted as authentic saying 
by Gould (P. 279) |. Swete (P, 388) ,,Von Dobschttz, (Eechatology of the 
Gospels Pp. 97-1 1), Bacon (P. 211) ,Shweitzer (The Mystery of the 
Kingdom of God. P. 273). Montefiore (Vol. I, Pp. 352-5) quotes J. 
Weiss as favoring authenticity, Wellhausen as opposing it. 
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teaching, while the Pharisees opposed him almost from the beginning./ The 


sayings which seem to be discriminative - "I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners"* and "No man putteth new wine into old winesskins;.... but they put 

new wine into fresh wine=skins"” ~ express, not the discrimination which Jesus 
made between Pharisees and "sinners" in offering his message, but rather the 
different manners in which these two classes responded to the same message offered 
equally to both.# If Schmiedel is right in selecting his "foundation pillars" 

to show "in what Jesus' greatness consisted", then Jesus appeal was to all who 
would hear and respond: "Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 

and I will give you rest," .In the last week of his ministry, Jesus commended 

a@ scribe who showed an understanding of "the two-fold law of love" - the heart of 


Jesus' teaching - with the words: "Thou art not far from the Kingdom of Goa, "8 


7, 


In the parable of the Lost Son’ - in which the elder brother unquestionably 


represents the scribes and the Pharisees who "murmured because the publicans 


and sinners were drawing near unto him to hear him" - there is no discrimination 


1. See Mark 2:15-17, 18-22, 23-28; 3:1-6. 

eo Mk. 2:17, cf. Mt. 9:12-13, Lk. 5:31-32. 

3. Mk. 2:22, cf. Mt. 9:17, Lk, 5:37-38. Over against this, we may 
set Mt. 13:52: "Therefore every scribe who hath been made a disciple 
of the Kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, 
who bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old." 

4. Mk. 2:17 complete reads: "They that are whole have no need of a 
physician, but they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners." cf. Lk. 15:7, the conclusion of the Parable of the Lost 
Sheep: "I say unto you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine righteous 
persons, who need no repentance." In both cases, the point is clear: 
If people are truly righteous, they need not repent. And if they 
are self-righteous, they will not repent. Therefore Jesus can do 
nothing for those who feel no sense of moral and spiritual need. If 
it then be objected that Jesus knew the real needs of the Pharisees, 
but was content to let them go on in their unrighteousness, it may be 
said that his denunciations of their hypocrisy and false leadership 
were intended as much to awaken them to a sense of their own need, as 
to prevent others from being led astray by them. (See the comments of 
King, P. 100, Note Lee 

5. Mt. 11328. 

6. Mk. 12:32-34. 

7. Lk. 1521-2, 11432. 


ee - 
against the elder son. He receives his share of the father's goods; and when 


he is angry at his father's goodness to the penitent prodigal, his father 

anexsee his resentful protests with persuasive words of kindness. Neither in 

the teaching nor in the narrative of the Gospels, do we find Jesus mwilling to 
love his opponents and to do arate good, if only they will give him the opportunity; 


but righteousness, as we have seen, can be forced on no one. 


Before closing this section, I wish to consider one problem which has 
been raised by the discussion of Jesus' life. We have seen that he endured 
indignity and persecution from his enemies, without retaliating in word or deed. 
May it not be, however, that he was acting under the influence of a self- 
‘consciousness wholly unique- namely, that of the Messiah - and that his conception 
of the Messiah's purpose and destiny led him to act as he would not require his 
followers to act? May not his surrender and suffering and death have been purely 
Messianic in their meaning to him, and may it not be true that he in no way 
supposed that he was thereby setting an example in conduct? 

We may grant the claim that Jesus! Messianic self-consciousness and 
me idea of the Messianic purpose caused him to decide to go to Jerusalem and 
there suffer and die to bring in the Kingdom. But we do not thereby admit that 
Jesus did not require the same spirit of self-sacrifice from his followers. Not 
only did he predict the persecution of his first SGsipe re but he taught that 
one of the fundamental conditions of discipleship must be willingness to suffer 
persecution and to give one's life, if need be, for the Kingdom of God, | 

"And he called unto him the multitude with his disciples, and said wto them, 
If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 


follow me. For whosoever would save his life shall lose it; and_whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel's shall save it." 


1. See above, Chapter II. 

2. Mk. 13:9-13, cf. Mt. 10:16-23, 24:9-10, Lk. 10:3, 12:11-12, 21:12-19, 

3. Mk. 8:34-35, cf. Mt, 16:24-25, Lk, 9:23-24, Mk. 8:34 is a doubly- 
attested saying. See Lk, 14:25-27 below. 
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"If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he carmot be my disciple. Whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple." 


"Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness sake: 
for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall 
reproach you and persecute you and say all mamer of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is 
your reward 4n heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets that were 
before you." 

It is evident from these teachings that Jesus did not consider his own 
suffering unique. To practice his own principles cost him persecution 
and death; he foresaw that it would cost his followers no less than their 
Master; and so he forewarned all who would become his disciples that they 


must be willing to pay the cost, even to the giving of their lives. 


To sum up: An examination of the Synoptic Gospels shows us that 
Jesus lived according to the principles which he taught: "Love your enemies 


and do them good", and "Take no revenge, but return good for evil." He 


used moral force only to restrain evil in the interest of others, and without 
altering his good-will toward the evil-doers. He made no discrimination 
against his opponents in offering his "good news of the Kingdom" to men: he 
was eager to help all who would receive his message. He suffered humiliation, 
persecution and death without a vengeful word or deed toward his persecutors, 
and this while conscious of his own Messianic dignity. As he paid the cost, 
in persecution and death, of a good life lived in an evil world, so he taught 


all who would become his followers, that they too must be willing to pay the 


same cost. — 


1. Lk. 14:26-27, cf. Mt. 10:37-38 - from Q. A doubly-attested 
saying. See Mk. 8:34 above. Lk, also adds (14:33): "So therefore 
whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he 


cannot be my disciple." 
2. Mt. 5:10-12, cf. Lk. 6:22-23 - from Q. 
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Supplementary Note to Section 5. I have thought it best not to burden the text 
with a number of other sayings which bear on this problem. On the one hand, the 
following might seem at first sight to point to a certain vindictiveness or 
unwillingness to love his enemies on the part of Jesus: (1) The upbraiding of 
Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum (Mt. 11:21-24, Lk. 10:13-15). But this is 
simply a lament over the hardness of heart of people who were "morally blind" 
and preferred to continue in evil ways when given the opportunity to change to 

e better way of life. Jesus does not condemn them; they have condemned them- 
selves. (2) His reply to those who accused him of casting out demons by Beelzebub: 
“Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness" (Mk. 
3:28-30, cf. Mt. 12:31-32, Lk, 12:10). Again it is "moral blindness" which Jesus 
is discussing, and the necessary condemation involved in the unwillingness or 
inability to discriminate good from evil. The double attestation in Q has also: 
"Every one who shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
hime" Therefore it is not a personal affront of which Jesus is thinking. 

(3) The instructions to the disciples: "Whatsoever place shall not receive you, 
and they hear you not, as ye go forth thence, shake off the dust that is under 
your feet for a testimony unto them." (Mk. 6:11, Mt. 10:14, Lk. 9:5, 10:10-12). 
This seems to be, not an act of anger or contempt, but rather a symbolic act, 
intended to mean that the Kingdom is to come quickly, that there is much work 

to be done before its coming, and that the disciples cannot waste their time on 
those who will not receive their message. As the double attestation, Lk. 10:11 
(which B. Weiss and Holtzmann consider original) has it: "Even the dust from 

your city, that cleaveth to our feet, we wipe off against you; nevertheless, 

know this, that the Kingdom of God is come nigh ." (4) The saying of Mk. 8:38: 
"Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, the Son of man also shall be ashamed of him, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels" (cf. Lk. 9:26); and the similar passage 
from Q: "Every one therefore who shall confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father who is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father who is in heaven." (Mt. 10:32-33, Lk. 12:8-9). 
Commenting on these, King says: "This is only a religious putting of an ethical 
conviction. It is as though Jesus had said, 'Whosoever shall be ashamed of my 
spirit and the fundamental principle of my life, will have and be nothing in which 
I can glory in the end. This seems to Jesus to be a mere matter of inevitable 
cause and effect; there is nothing arbitrary; there could be no other possible 
issue. It is nofthreat which he here voices, but a solem, sobering inevitable 
law." (Ethics of Jesus. P. 129) (5) Luke's report of Jesus' discourse at the 
table of a Pharisee, in which he denounced the Pharisees (Lk, 11:37=44) and the 
lawyers (Lk. 11:45-54). But the content of this discourse is the Q portion of 
Mt. 23, and there it is spoken by Jesus at Jerusalem in the Temple. The Matthean 
setting is much more suitable, and.we must give it the preference over this of 
Luke's. (See Montefiore, Vol. II, P. 946 for supporting critical reasons). 

(6) Mt. 21: 31 (spoken to the chief priests and elders): "The publicans and 
harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you." But the reason given is that the 
sinners believed the preaching of John, while the priests and elders did not. 
Hence the saying exhibit®Pnatred or vengefulness on the part of Jesus. (7) "Woe 
to that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed! Good were it for that man 
if he had not been born." (Mk. 14:21, cf. Mt. 26:24, Lk. 22:22). Again we have, 
not a vindictive arraignment, but a plain statement of moral truth; a lament, 
rather than a condemnation. (8) The following saying might seem to indicate a 
discrimination by Jesus among those who are to be privileged to receive his 
message: "And he said to the twelve, 'Unto you is given to know the mystery of 
the Kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, all things are done in 
parables: that seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and 
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not understand; lest haply they should turn again, and it should be forgiven - 
them'." There are many internal problems involved in this saying, for which 

I must refer the reader to the commentaries, especially Gould Pp. 74-75, and 
Montefiore, Pp, 123-4, But of greater importance is the "doubly-attested" saying 
reported only a few verses later: "Is the lamp brought to be put under the 
bushel, or under the bed, and not to be put on the stand? For there is nothing 
hid, save that it should be manifested; neither was anything made secret, but 
that it should come to light. If any man hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

(Mic. 4:21-25, cf. Lk. 8:16-18, Mt. 5:15, 10:26). As Montefiore rightly observes 
(Pp. 126-7), these sayings either contradict the preceding, or at any rate, declare 
that esoteric doctrine is only to be temporary. On the other hand, the following 
may further support our conclusion that Jesus practiced his principles: "Love your 
enemies"and "Take no revenge": (1) Mark 6:1-6 - Following his rejection at 
Nazareth, Jesus showed no vindictiveness, but went on doing such good as he 

could: "He could do there no mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few 
sick folk, and healed them. And he marvelled because of their unbelief" (vv. 5-6). 
(cf. Mt. 13:54-58, Lk. 4:16-24).. (2) The lament over Jerusalem: "How often 

would I have gathered thy children together.... and ye would not!" (Mt. 23:37-39, 
Lk. 13:34-35). However, many critics - Harnack, Loisy, Merx and Carpenter are 
cited by Montefiore (Pp. 733-4) - believe that this is part of a quotation from 

a Wisdom book, referred to in Lk, 11:49; (Lk. 11:49-51 are parallel to Mt. 23: 
34-36). Nevertheless the saying is in line with Jesus! teaching and practice as 
we have found it. 


6. sus' application to society and nation of his teachings regarding response 


to evil. 


In the Introductory Chapter, we concluded that Jesus intended that his 
principles of life should apply to social or political groups of men as well as 
to individuals, to nations as well as to citizens of those nations. But the 
writer also stated that it was not a part of the plan of the present study to 
make these applications to society and state.~ This section will therefore be 
limited to a consideration of those sayings of Jesus which seem to indicate that 
he made some application of his own principles to the social and political 
conditions of his ae 

First, we shall consider the state and its relation to its citizens, 


This has already been discussed in part, and we shall repeat here only our 


conclusions. These were, that Jesus recognized certain moral obligations of 


1. See above, Pp. 44-50. 
2. See above, P. 3. 
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citizens to contribute to the support of the state in return for services 


exercised by the Romans, and he gave his followers the principle that among 
them greatness should depend on service rendered, not on autocratic power, 


saw also that Jesus had little occasion to express his thoughts regarding 


“rendered and protection given; but he did not approve of the arbitrary authority 


We 


problems of the state, and no occasion whatever to deal with the problems of 


a democratic state. We need not be surprised, then,if we find him saying little 


or nothing regarding the attitude of the state toward criminal members, and 
the use of force by the state for the suppression of evil within. 
Tolstoi, it is true, interpreted the saying, "Judge not, that ye be 


not judgean,? to mean that Jesus prohibited all human courts of justice. 


" 'Judge not;' I asked myself,'does not this mean, Institute no tribunals for 


the judgment of your neighbor?! I had only to put this question boldly, when 


heart and reason united in an affirmative reply.... It is clear that in saying 


‘Judge not', Christ did actually speak of judicial institutions.... I saw that. 


Christ's words, 'Judge not, condemn not!', were understood by his first disciples 


exactly as I understood them now, in their direct and literal meaning: judge 


not in courts of justice; take no part in them 


We have already examined the saying "Judge not"? and have found that 


Jesus did not intend thereby to prohibit all moral judgment, even for individuals. 


ye 


Rather, as Prof. Clarke has stated," the point is simply that all such judgment 


should be avoided as one would be unwilling to have returned upon himself.... 


Jesus would have us judge, as we must, but always fairly and without conctempt; 


and he would have our condemations embraced in the redemptive love that never 


sees evil without desire to abolish it, or an evil man without desire to save him, "* 


l. 
Re 
3. 


4. 


Mt. 7:1-2, Lk. 6:37. 

My Religion: Ch. III. 

See above, P. 106. 

The Ideal of Jesus: Pp. 221-2. 
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If this is a fair interpretation of Jesus' words as applied to moral judgment 


by the individual, we are not justified in applying them in a different sense 
to the state, and claiming, with Tolstoi, that Jesus would forbid all judgment 
by public tribunals. This particular saying, in my opinion, was not intended 
by Jesus to refer to the state at all; it is only the principles lying back 
of it which we can apply to the state, 

This does not mean that Jesus' teachings have no bearing on the treat- 
ment of criminals and delinquents by the state. His great principles are no 
less applicable to the state than to individuals, but he did not himself make 
that application in his recorded teaching. Men have of course always recognized 
the principle that force may be used by society to retionin evil-doers in the 
interests of other members of society. But too often they have failed to be 
guided by the more fundamental principles: "Love your enemies and do them good", 
and "Take no revenge but return good for evil." Retributive punishment, often 
taking the form of excessive revenge, rather than educational reform, has for 
centuries marked our treatment of offenders against society, juvenile as well 


as adult. 


1. Two other sayings which might bear on this question should be 
examined. (1) "Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art 
with him in the way; lest haply the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou have paid the last farthing." (Mt. 5:25-26, 
ef. Lk. 12:58-59 - from Q.) Commentators vary on their interpre- 
tations. Some think it a bit of prudential worldly counsel, that 
it is better to make a private arrangement to pay a debtor than to 
be haled before a court and cast into prison until the debt is 
paid - which is certainly true. Others (Allen, Plummer and in part, 
Mc Neile) believe it is intended allegorically to refer to the 
coming Judgment of God. In any case, it is not a prohibition to 
Jesus! followers against the use of courts. (2) "And one of the 
multitude said unto him, Teacher, bid my brother divide the inheri- 
tance with me. But he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge and 
divider over you?" (Lk, 12:13-14) It has been claimed that as Jesus 
refused to act as judge in this case, so his followers may not sit 
in judgment on disputes between their fellow men. But Jesus simply 
asserts that he has no authority to deal with matters which are 
strictly affairs of the law; and more important still, as the follow- 
ing verses show, he refuses to be made a partner to the covetousness 


which evidently prompted the man's request. 
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119. 


review of the development of the more humane and scientific treatment of 
riminals and of juvenile deliquents in the last century would show that progress 

s made in proportion as these two principles of Jesus have hase put into 
ractice. As President King writes, "In the Christian era there have been 
enturies of plundering of an almost criminal kind in dealing with the child and 
ith the wrongdoer. All the gains in modern prison discipline and reform and 

the criminal courts lie in the direction of this spirit of Jesus, in the aim 
o redeem the criminal to a useful and righteous life, as the best possible 
rotection of society; in the consequent aim, therefore, to understand the man, 
© respect him, to-awaken him to self-respect, to call out his respect and love, 
o help him to self=-conquest by faith and love - the mightiest of all forces. 
11 this is no sentimental namby-pambyism, but the determination to pay the cost 
f using the really strongest forces for bringing men into righteousness, instead 
f the weakest forces - physical force and violence-simply to restrain them from 
vil," 

We turn now to Jesus! application of his teachings to the nation in its 

@lation to other nations. Our study of the. political situation in Jesus! time 

s shown us among the Jews, widespread dissatisfaction and unrest under the 
Roman rule. The Pharisees, for the most part, were willing to endure the rule 
of the Empire, provided that they were granted liberty to observe their own 
religious Lew and customs = always with the hope, however, that God would someday 
establish His Kingdom on earth with His chosen people at its head. Others, the 
ever-increasing Zealot party, were in favor of inmediate armed revolt, trusting in 
tod for the strength which their arms, unaided, lacked. We have seen that Jesus 
sould not have been either ignorant of or indifferent to the acute political 


sroblems of his people, and we should expect to find some references to them in 


1. Ethics of Jesus: Pp. 158-9. 
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s teaching. 


We have already examined the saying "Render unto Caesar the things that 
e Caesar's and unto God the things that are God's, Here we found that Jesus 
cognized a real obligation of the Jews toward the rule of Rome, which they 
themselves asked for, and the privileges of which they, to some degree at 
st, enjoyed. We saw also that Jesus took this occasion to exhort the Jews 
a fuller recognition of their obligations to God. 
Turning now to other teachings, we find that at least one, probably 
1 three of the wilderness temptations are significant revelations of Jesus! 
titude toward the international problems of his people. 
"And he led him up, and showed him all the kingdoms of the world ina 
moment of time. And the devil said unto him, To thee will I give all 
this authority, and the glory of them: for it hath been delivered unto 
me; and to whomsoever I will I give it. If thou therefore wilt worship 
before me, it shall all be thine. And Jesus answered and said unto 


_ him, It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
_ shalt thou serve." 


point of the temptation is, as Prof. Me Cown has said: "He had not come to 
establish the Davidic kingdom. He had no sympathy with the aims or methods 
the Zealots. The subjugation of the Kingdoms of this world was not synonymous 
th the establishment ee God's reign. "9 The temptation narrative teaches us 

so that the means which the Zealots must have employed to win freedom from 

me = violence, warfare, hatred - were regarded by Jesus as instruments of the 
vil. In place of using evil methods in the attempt to bring in the Kingdom, 
sus would have the kingdom brought in through love of God and obedience to His 
ll. "hou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." * 


The meaning of the other two temptations is not so clear. In the first, 


1. Mk. 12:13-17, cf. Mt. 22:15-22, Lk. 20:20-25. For complete 
discussion, see above,Pp. 70-73. 

2. Lk. 4:5-8, cf. Mt. 438-10 - from Q. 

%. The Promise of His Coming: P. 150. 

4. Dt. 6:13. 
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however , this much is evident: Jesus believed that the true welfare of his 


people lay not in their material prosperity, but in their living in harmony 


with the divine will. 


"Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 

word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God."~ The temptation on the Temple 
pinnacle may mean, as Prof. McCown suggests, that Jesus rejected the idea of 
a catastrophic interference from heaven to establish the kingdom.® But it may 
also mean, a8 Prof. Simkhovitch points out, that he again refused to approve 


the methods of the Zealots, who were eager to revolt, casting everything on 


God and trusting that He would bring victory to their arms against Rome.* To 


the suggestion of this plan, which would ask and claim God's support for violence, 
bloodshed and hatred, Jesus replied: "Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy 
God, "© 
As. these decisions were made by Jesus at the beginning of his ministry, 
and were guiding factors in all his later teaching, it is not surprising that 
we find in that teaching, few if any sayings which deal with the question of 
armed revolt. Jesus was no doubt fully aware that this was a burning issue with the 
Jews. But, having decided that armed revolt was the wrong course to pursue, he 
chose to ignore it in his teaching, and to emphasize instead that course which he 
believed to be the right one - namely, to do the will of God and win the world 
through righteousness rather than violence. 
Two other passages may throw some light on Jesus! attitude toward the 
Zealot movement. In Luke 13:1-3, we read: "There were present at that season some 
ae ec Comm, C. Cos Op. cit. P. 150. 
2. Mt. 4:4, cf. Lk. 4:4. A quotation of Dt. 8:3. 
3. Mc Cown, C. Ce: Op. cit. Pp. 150-1, 
4. Toward the Understanding of Jesus: P. 47. See Mc Cown, C. C.3: 
Op. cit. P. 143: "No Zealot dreamed that Jewish arms could overthrow 
the Roman Empire. What they did believe was that God was not dead; 
that if, trusting in him, they raised the standard of revolt, he 


must come to their aid against their enemies," 
5. Dt. 6:16. 


122. 


t told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their 
erifices. And Jesus answering said unto them, "Suppose ye that these 

lileans were sinners above all Galileans, because they suffered such things? 
tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish'," 

mmenting on this, Simkhovitch writes: "Generally speaking, repentance, the 
eek Berdivia, a change of mind, has to be and can only be individual, personal. 
3t it is not with an individual, but with a national situation that Jesus was 
pre clearly dealing. The Galilean patriots whom Pilate had slain were not 
inners above all sinners; they were average representatives of the nation as 
whole. They were a good sample and so was their fate. They perished, and 


he entire nation will perish if its mind is not changed. ") This interpretation 


annot be pressed too far, however, for we are not certain that the Galileans 
sferred to were killed because of their Zealotist activities. And indeed, if 
here is no political significance to the incident which follows - the eighteen 
pon whom the tower at Siloam fell, 2 of which we otherwise know nothing -— then 
his interpretation breaks down altogether. | 

More important is the charge which was placed against Jesus by the 
ews when they delivered him to Pilate. Evidently the only accusation which they 
ould sustain was an inference from his Messianic acknowledgement , namely, that 
e claimed to be King of the Jews.” If Jesus could have been charged with stirring 
» discontent against Rome or inciting armed insurrection, we may be fairly sure 
hat such accusations would have been made, for Pilate would have been most easily 
srsuaded to execute Jesus on a charge of political sedition. Pilate's examina 


ion of Jesus evidently convinced him that he was not dealing with a political 


1. Toward the Understanding of Jesus: Pp. 39-40. 

2. Luke 13:4-5. 

3. Mark 15:2. 

4, Luke supplies such charges (23:2), but their authenticity is doubtful. 
Pilate would not have dismissed them so lightly, without even an 


investigation, if they had actually been made. 
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revolutionist, but with a religious enthusiast, for he was willing, even eager, 


to release him. It is a safe inference that Jesus. had not in any way advocated 
-evolt from Rome. Whether he openly opposed it is to be doubted; probably he did 
mot discuss it. Instead he taught how the Jews might become the spiritual 
leaders of the worla.} 
When we turn to the positive teachings which Jesus emphasized as 

arking out the right course of action, we may say, as we have said before,” 
that Jesus intended that all his great principles of life should apply to the 
nation as well as to bakiridcal se; Especially do his principles: "Love your 
enemies and do them good", and "Take no revenge, but return good for evil," 
seem to have a intended for the Jewish nation in its relations with Rome, 
as well as for individual disciples. Side by side with these we must place the 


principle that service is the true basis of greatness, which Jesus definitely 


contrasted with Roman practice, and the teaching that the kingdom of God is 
primarily a matter of the heart, of inner righteousness, rather than of externals 
- power, wealth or organization. Underlying all are the fundamental principles: 
love God and do His will; love all men because of their infinite value as 

children of God. ‘These are the principles of the Kingdom of God which Jesus 
wished his nation to accept and follow, instead of hating their enemies and 


planning violence and revolt against them. It was his hope that he might be able 


1. I have omitted from the discussion a number of sayings claimed 
by Simkhovitch to be of political significance, for the reasons 
indicated: (1) Mk, 13:1-2, cf. Mt. 24:1-2, Lk. 21:5-6, These 
words about the coming destruction of the Temple do not necessarily 
mean that it will accomplished by Roman arms. (2) Mk. 13:14-18, 
cf. Mt. 24:15-20, Lk. 21:20-23. This is a part of the "Little 
Apocalypse" (See above, P. 8). (3) Mt. 23:38, cf. Lk. 13:35. 
Many authorities include this in the quotation from the’ apocryphal 
Wisdom book referred to in Ik. 11:49. So Harnack, Loisy, Carpenter, 
Merx. (4) Li. 19:41-44, the foretelling of the seige of Jerusalem. 
Most commentators agree that this is a "post eventum" prophecy. 
(5) Lk. 23:28-31: "Daughters of Jerusalem, Weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves...." This passage also reflects the capture 


of Jerusalem. 
2. See above, Pp. 44-50. 
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o say, not merely to a few disciples, but to the nation as a whole: "Ye are the 


alt of the earth.... Ye are the light of the world.... Even so let your light 
hine before men; that they may see your good worké, and glorify your Father who 
s in heaven, Jesus pointed his people to the spiritual leadership of the 
orld. But only a few heeded his appeal. The majority counted political freedom 
greater boon than spiritual leadership, and the force of arms more trustworthy 
han the power of love; and in the great wars of 66=70 and 135, they put their 
aith in force to the test - and failed utterly. But the few who regarded his 
eaching, and their successors, in proportion as they have realized these 
rinciples in their lives, have also realized his promise, and have become 


ndeed the spiritual leaders of mankind. 


Our study of Jesus' applications of his principles to problems within 
he state and between the nations has served to reenforce our earlier conclusions: 
hat Jesus gave us great principles of life which he leaves to us to apply in 
11 our relationships, personal, social, intra-state and international. Jesus 
ived according to those principles in his own day, and such applications as he 
nade of them show us that he intended them to be practically applied. But the 
aiataee of application are few, and the situations in which they were applied 
re often very different from conditions which exist today. With the changing 
sircumstances of succeeding centuries, the social and political applications of 
fesus' principles change also. But the principles remain the same through all 
jime, and it is one of the challenging tasks before each generation, to apply 


jhese principles in the best possible way to its own peculiar circumstances, 


a 
1, Jesus! teaching regarding the punishment of evil-doers by God. 


One further problem remains for our consideration: Jesus' teaching 


‘ 


1. Mt. 5214-16. 


— | | 


regnreha the punishment of evil-doers by God. This is important for our 
present study for two reasons: (1) We have said that righteousness must be 
inner, free, and spontaneous, according to Jesus, and that it cannot therefore 
be established by compuls ior. But if Jesus teaches that God visits the unright- 
20us with severe eternal punishment from the Day of Judgment, and men are right- 
eous in order to escape this punishment, does not righteousness turn out after | 
all to be the result of compulsion, divine rather than human? (2) Jesus taught | 
that men were to love their enemies and do them good, that they might be . 
spiritual sons of God, "for he is kind to the wnthankful and the evil." But if 
His kindness consists merely in giving them sunshine and rain in this world, 
and is followed by arbitrary punishment hereafter, may we after all appeal to 
His example in support of this teaching? Says Mr. Montefiore: "God's goodness 
towards the bad is very temporary, according to the Gospel. Does He not send 
them, after their life on earth, aa hell fire and gnashing of teeth?" 
A complete study of Jesus! teaching about the punishment of evil would 
constitute a long treatise in itself. In this section, I can only summarize 
the teachings and the conclusions te be drawn from them. I am largely indebted 
for the materiel of the section to Mr. C. W. Emmett's chapter on "Anger and 
Punishment", in the volume "The Lord of Thought. "@ 
The Gospel teachings regarding God's punishment of the unrighteous are 
largely to be found in the parables. Of these, the greater number are peculiar 
to Matthew. A summary follows: 
Parables found only in Matthew. 
(1) The Tares (13:24+30) with the explanation (13:36-43) 


(2) The Dragnet (13:47-50) 
(3) The Unforgiving Servant (18:21-35) 


1. Vol. II, P. 521. 
2. Chapter XIX. See also Ch. XX by Mr. Emmett, and Chs. XIIT, 


XIV, XV by Miss Dougall. 


- (4) The Ten Virgins (25:1-13) 
(5) The Judgment of the Son of Man (25:31-46) 


Parables found only in Luke. 


(1) The Rich Man and Lazarus (16:19~-31) 
(2) The Unrighteous Judge (18:1-8) 


Parables found in Matthew and Luke, 
(1) The Faithful and Unfaithful Servants. (Mt. 24:45451; Lk. 12:41-48) 
(2) The King's Wedding Feast (Mt. 22:2-11) and 
The Great Supper (Lk. 14:16-24) 
(3) The Talents (Mt. 25:14-30) and 
The Minae (Lk. 19:12-27) 
Parables found in the three Synoptic Gospels. 


(1) The Vineyard and the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk. 12:1-12, Mt. 21:33-46, 
Lk. 20:9-19) 


Over against these we must set all Jesus' teachings about God as a 
oving and forgiving heavenly Father, and such parables as those of the Lost 
5on, + the Lost Sheep,” and the Lost Coin,® which teach that forgiving love is 
Fundamental in God's character. The two sets of teachings are obviously incompat- 
ible, and as we compare them, we face these three choices: (1) We may admit that 
Jesus was inconsistent in his teaching, thinking and speaking of God at times as 
he loving and forgiving Father of all, at other times as the Judge rewarding 
he righteous and condemning the wicked to eternal punishment. (2) We may believe 
hat the latter view of God was fundamental in Jesus' thought, and that the 
eachings as to God's love and forgiveness refer only to the short period preced- 
ing the Day of Judgment, which was soon to mark the end of the age. (3) We may 
say, with Harnack, * that it is only fair to judge Jesus by what is original and 
haracteristic in his teaching. Accordingly, we accept the teachings about God 
as a loving and forgiving Father as representing Jesus' true idea. Many of the 


1. Lk. 15:11-32. 
Re Lk. 15:1-7, rob ae Mt. 18:12-14. 


Se Lk. 153 B=10.. 
4. What is Christianity? P. 58. 
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ayings which are contradictory thereto, we may believe to be additions to the 


rue tradition. Those which remain as authentic, we may interpret as pictorial 


llustrations of the truth that sin inevitably brings consequences of suffering, 
ther than as allegorical teachings as to the punitive character of God. I 

11 accept this last view as the fairest and most reasonable, and shall examine 
e Gospel evidence to see if it will support this view. 
In interpreting the parables, we must bear in mind these three points: 
1) The parables are na allegories in which each figure and act of the story 
8 supposed to correspond to some truth or fact; they are rather pictorial 
tories, couched in terms of familiar experiences, told ‘0 illustrate and enforce 


me or two truths of the moral and spiritual life. We may therefore be suspicious 


f so-called parables which turn out to be allegories, or of explanations of 


arables which interpret them as allegories. 

(2) It follows that the figures in the parables are aes intended to 
orrespond exactly with real persons, human or divine. Jesus drew on men's most 
amiliar experiences, and on their commonly accepted beliefs, for the materials 
or his parables. The figures in the parables are often very imperfect human 
eings, for they are drawn true to life. This does not mean that Jesus approved 
heir imperfections or supposed that the same faults could be ascribed to God. 

o take the parable of the Unrighteous Judge as an example: here, in a way, the 
udge stands for God, but only for the purpose of illustrating the point of the 


arable, "that men ought always to pray." Jesus would have us supply the evident 


pplication: "If an unrighteous judge acts so, how much more will your righteous 
eavenly Father hear your prayers." Furthermore, I believe we may say that the 
nclusion of some current popular belief in a parable is not proof that Jesus in- 


ended thereby to give his approveal to anything more than the truth which it 


1. See above, Pp. 33-4. 


as employed to illustrate. 


(3) We must distinguish between punishment as a necessary consequence of 
vil resulting from the violation of the moral law, and punishment as the result 
f a direct and personal act of God. What we are concerned with here, is not the 
act that evil is punished, but how it is punished, or rather in what spirit it i 
unished. We shovld not expect that Jesus would teach that sin received no 
unishment whatever. His belief in a world ruled by a righteous God would forbid 
uch a shallow view of the seriousness of unrighteousness, But it makes a 
ifference whether he teaches that punishment comes as an unfailing sequel of 
he violation of moral law, or whether it is a direct cad seoeian even vengeful 
et of God Himself. Of course, in either case God is responsible for the punish- 
ent; but in the former case, He is impartial, sending punishment on all men 
like, in proportion to their wrongdoing; while in the latter case, His punish- 
ent is represented as arbitrary, discriminative and retributive. Let it be 
oted here that forgiveness, in its best sense, does not mean the complete 
aiving of penalties for sin committed. Some of these penalties, the effect 
gn the sinner himself especially, can by no means be escaped. Forgiveness 
leans the willingness on the part of the person sinned against to forego any 
yersonal revenge, to forget past offences and give the offender a chance to start 
new, to actively help the simmer to overcome his sins and to pay the inescapable 
nebo which his act of sinning has brought on him. 

Let us turn now to the parables. First, the Tares, The parable in 
tself teaches the simple lesson that evil men as well as good will get into 
he Kingdom of God, but that the disciples, instead of trying to cast out the 
vil, will do better to let them remain until the end, when they will be separate 
y God. It is a lesson of human tolterance, rather than of divine punishment, 


hat is taught. When we come to the explanation, we have, as Montefiore says, 
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"allegory full blown",+ Every figure, every act in the original parable is 


given a highly symbolic meaning. Furthermore, the ideas of the explanation 
are all of the "popular and conventional apocalyptic character, expressed in 
stereotyped formulas. "~ We may with confidence claim that the explanation, 
which alone exphasizes the fact of eternal punishment, is a later addition by 
the editor. 

The same may be said of the parable of the Dragnet. Vv. 47 and 48 


simply teach that all sorts of people will get into the Kingdom, but that in 


‘the end the good will be separated from the bad. Vv. 49 and 50 give a stereo- 
typed apocalyptic explanation for the parable, in almost the same language as 
phe ean tanetdon- ofthe parable of the Tares. Unquestionably they are by the 
later editorial hand.® 

The parable of the Unforgiving Servant is ate difficult. The min 
teachings of the parable are clear. In the first place, we should forgive our 
fellow men for their offences against us, because God has forgiven each one of 
us sO much more than we are asked to forgive. "I forgave thee all that debt, 


because thou besoughtest me: shouldest not thou also have had mercy on thy 


fellow servant, even as I had mercy on thee?" In the second place, it is impossible 


for God to completely forgive an unforgiving man, for complete forgiveness is a 


two-fold process - it must be accepted as well as offered - and an unforgiving 


man has closed his heart against receiving forgiveness from others. The parable 


seems complete with verse 34. As Mr. Enmett says, "The closing verse, 35, 'So 
shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not everyone his brother 


from your hearts', reads like a later and mistaken comment. The context of the 


parable is the duty of free and unfettered forgiveness, 'till seventy times seven', 


1. Vols Ii, P. 643, 

2. Me Neile: P. 203. . 
2. So-Mc Neile, Montefiore, Emmett, Loisy, Wellhausen. 

3. So Mc Neile, Loisy. 
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s no hint in the Sermon on the Mount that we are to forgive our enemies only 


they forgive theirs.... Here, as elsewhere, we must choose between the 
Hmission that at certain times Christ fell below the level of his own teaching, 
id the belief that a single verse tacked to the end of a parable in a single 
ospel may be a well-meant but a misleading gloss, " Furthermore, it is scarcely 
onsistent with Jesus' exalted idea of God as the heavenly Father, that he 

hould compare Him to an earthly king who tortured his servants in order to 
collect his debts from them, anymore than he would have pressed the likeness 
stween God and the Unjust Judge beyond the similarity necessary to illustrate 

he point of the ig. 

The parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins is an eschatological 
caching, intended to illustrate the necessity and importance of being prepared 
or the Parousia of Christ. The only idea of punishment which it involves is 
hat which inevitably follows upon neglect of the spiritual life. 


Most difficult of all the Matthean parables - if indeed it may be called 


parable - is that of the Judgment of the Son of Man, with its condemnation of 
n0se who had done no deeds of love and mercy to the eternal” fire of punishment. 
ontefiore, Loisy and Holtzmann insist that the discourse is later than Jesus, 
robably the work of the editor. Allen, McNeile and B. Weiss claim it for Jesus. 
nett points out that it is only in the First Gospel that Christ is represented 
3 Judge ;* that the reward and punishment and many of the picturesque details 
gene Lord of Thought; P. 253. 
2. The Greek is awvwov, which means "lasting till the end of the age"; 
it does not mean "everlasting" in the sense of unending. However, 
the same word is used to denote both "eternal punishment" and 


“eternal life". (v. 46). 
3. Op. cit. P. 291. | | 
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é taken from the "Book of Enoch" and the "Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs";~ 


nd that the peculiar and original features are the stress on sins of ommission 
d Christ's identification of himself with his "little ones", also found in 
nrk 9:37. He concludes: "If, then, we suppose an original parable of Jesus 
sveloping these features, the marked apocalyptic features may well be due here, 


ne Wm. Newton Clarke's comments 


ps elsewhere, to tradition or to the Evangelist. 
e helpful: "One more illustration of the rank and value of love to men Jesus 
ives in his great parable of judgment. About the precise intent and application 
f this parable there are various opinions, but nothing could be clearer than 
s Seecking about the significance of active, helpful love. Jesus is called 
he King, and is portrayed as the Judge of men, who assigns them to their destiny 
cording to the character that has found expression in their conduct toward 
eir fellow men. In this assignment of destiny active love is the decisive 
est." This emphasis upon love in human relationships as the test of character 
3s unquestionably the point of the whole discourse. The balance of it is in 
erotyped apocalyptic language, which may be due to the evangelist, or, if it. 
aS employed by Jesus, may have been used by him simply as a vehicle of familiar 
erms in which to convey the new truth. The fundamental teaching, that good 
haracter is to be measured by the presence of active love, and bad character 
iy its absence, it thoroughly consistent with Featuicatniest teaching. 

We shall consider next the parables found only in Luke. The parable of 
he Rich Man and Lazarus is similar in many respects to that of the Judgment of 
he Son of Man. In the first place, the point of the parable is the same, 

+ least as far as the cause of punishment is concerned. The rich man's Siiduce 
° give active love the first place, or indeed any place, in his life, brought 
1, Op. cit. P. 170. 


Be Op. cit. P. 249. : i 
3, The Ideal of Jesus, P. 137, 
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te necessary consequences in deterioration of character and inevitable 


unishment.+ In the second place, Jesus uses conventional Jewish eschatological 


magery to convey his moral truth. That he camot have meant to be giving a 
evelation concerning the state of the dead, or the exact form of future reward 

id punishment, is evident from the many differences between the eschatological 
ictures in this parable and in the discourse on the Judgement of the Son of ; 

. Here men go to their rewards and punishments immediately after death; there 

hey await the final Judgment before learning their fates. Here we have Hades, 
nd Abraham's bosom; there the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels, 
nd the Kingdom prepared from the foundation of the Bye Here we have no 
isible Judge, but rather an invisible and inexorable moral law; there we have 
he personal Pidee, the Son of Man, or the King. The truths of both parables 
re very similar; but the vehicles through which those truths are expressed, 
ary Widely. . 

-The parable of the Unrighteous Judge has for its purpose the teaching 
hat "men ought always to pray and not to faint". We have already seen that the 
nrighteous Judge is not to be identified with God, and even if he were, the 
arable contains no significant teaching as to punishment. "Avenge" is not to 
e confused with "revenge"; ExSitoou means "to do justice", "to vindicate", and 
tands for a proper duty of any judge, human or divine. 

We come now to the parables common to Matthew and Luke. The parable of 
he Faithful and Unfaithful Servants teaches the importance of being loyal to 
rusts which have been committed to us, especially those which involve respons ib- ; 
lity for other persons. Unfaithfulness will result in the withdrawal of the 

1. Montefiore's statement, that the rich man was punished only because 

he was rich, does not seem valid. For the reference to the 
repentance of the rich man's brothers (v. 30), shows that the 
condemnation was not mechanical, but based on moral grounds. As 


Adeney comnents (P. 311): "The heartlessness of the richman is his 
fatal sin, not the mere fact that he was rich." 
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jrust, and with the loss of confidence of God, from whom the trust came. 
jatthew adds a characteristic clause which reminds us of his preference for 
jore severe and realistic punishment of evil-doers: "there shall be the weeping 


d the gnashing of teeth". 


| 
| The Matthean parable of the King's Wedding Feast is similar in many 


loante to Luke's parable of the Great Supper. Harnack, after a careful 
eae and comparison of the two, states "There is no need of many words to 
rove that Matthew is almost everywhere secondary", and that the exemplar from 
yhich Matthew copied was very probably the text of Luke. The parable in Luke 
ontains no mention of any punishment inflicted, except the inevitable consequence 
hat those who rejected the invitation were excluded from the supper. But 
latthew adds two more parables from some other source: one about a king taking 
engence on his revolted subjects, and one about a man who had on no wedding 
rarment Both of these include stories of severe punishment, but it is doubte 
Pul if we can ascribe such secondary material to Jesus. The point of the Lucan 
barable is clear; the introduction of the other parables into Matthew only serve to 
bbscure the teaching of the original parable. 

In the two parables of the Talents and the Minae, both gospels include 
eachings of divine eae siment but the passages containing them turn out again 
© be secondary. Matthew closes his parable with: "Cast ye out the unprofitable 
servant into the outer darlmess: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 
uke has no parallel for this; indeed he never uses the first sentence, and the 
second he employs but once, and then in a context better than the contexts in 
Vatthew: "There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see 
Kbrakam, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the Kingdom of God, and 


; 1. For an exhaustive examination of these parables, see "The Hibbert 
Journal", Jan. 1923: Article by B. W. Bacon: "Iwo Parables of Lost 


Opportunity". 
2. Sayings of Jesus: Pp. 119-122. Harnack does not include this 


material in Q 
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yourselves cast forth without." (Luke 13:28) Matthew, however, uses both sentences 
lrrequently, and always in passages which we have seen to be the work of the editor: 
in the explanation of the parable of the Tares (13:42); in the explanation of 

he parable of the Dragnet (13:50); and as an addition to the parable of the 
Faithful and Unfaithful Servants (24:51). Therefore we may reasonably claim that 


this verse is the work of the editor in the present case as well. Turning now to 


tthe Lucan story of punishment, Harnack shows that it is Luke this time who has 
pasocneretes with the original parable another concerning a king who punishes © 
: is disloyal subjects. Therefore, in the authentic portions of neither Gospel do 
be find et chant spoken of, other than that which follows the inevitable 


| 


‘CBieaed of the moral law, namely, that those who do not use the gifts and powers 
Soirasted to them will lose them. 
Finally, we come to the parable found in all. three Gospels, based on the 
es original, that of the Vineyard and the Wicked Husbandmen. @ Loisy, 
Montefiore, Bacon and others doubt the authenticity of the parable, (1) because 
it is an allegory, rather than a true parable and (2) ecouse it represents 
Jesus as announcing himself as Son of God before the chief priests. However, 
bpranting its authenticity, it contains nothing irreconcilable with the rest of 
Jesus! teaching. Its point is that the Kingdom is to be taken away from the 
ewish leaders who have repeatedly rejected it, and given to others ~ possibly 
entiles, possibly other Jews who would receive it, probably both. Jesus states 
that the lord of the vineyard will destroy the wicked husbandmen before taking 
he vineyard from them. This indeed is punishment, but no more than might be _ : 
1. Sayings of Jesus, Pp. 122-6. As Emmett points out (P. 240), this 
secondary parable sounds very much like the story of Archelaus 
who went to Rome to receive a kingdom in the face of protests from 


his subjects, the Jews, and who, upon his return, killed many of 


those who revolted against him. 
2. For an exhaustive examination of this parable see "The Hibbert 
Journal", Oct. 1920: Article by Arthur Gray: "The Parable of the 


Wicked Husbandmen". 
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yxpected in a moral universe as a result of their repeated rejection of God's 


lessengers. The wicked husbandmen destroyed themselves by closing their minds 
© all good influences. There is no word of everlasting punishment in the 
arable. 

We need not examine all the shorter sayings of Jesus on this subject, 
‘or in most of them we find nothing which would cause us to alter any conclusions 
fe might draw from the study of the parables. Three of them merit our attention, 


owever. (1) Mk. 3:29.) We have already seen that the sin against the Holy 


pirit was called unforgiveable, because it represented an. attitude of moral 
lindness on the part of the sinner, a refusal or inability to distinguish good 
rom evil; and consequently, such a man could not be in a state of mind to 

reer forgiveness. One must recognize his evil acts as evil, and turn away 

rom them to the good, before he can be forgiven. This sin is unforgiveable, 

ot Seeaate God will not forgive the offender, but because, so long as the sin 
ontinues, the sinner cannot receive forgiveness. (2) The saying "Fear him who 

s able to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna" (Mt. 10:28) or "Fear him, who 
fter he hath killed hath power to cast into Gehenna" (Lk. 12:5), is usually 

aken to refer to Goa. But Mr. Emmett argues that it more probably refers to 

he devil or the power of evil, which ultimately does destroy both body and soul. 
ut even if it does refer to God, the saying simply ataahe that God has this power, 
nd does not even imply that He uses this authority in any arbitrary or vengeful 
anner. The purpose of the saying is to emphasize the vastly greater seriousness | 
f spiritual evil, as compared with bodily injury. (3) The saying "Whosoever shall 
site one of these little ones that believe on me to stumble, it were better for 
im that a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the 


ca," is an emphatic statement of the terrible seriousness of leading another 


1. Cf. Mt. 12:32, Lk. 12:10. ¥ 
2. So Montefiore, Mc Neile, Allen, Plummer. 
3. Mk. 9:42, Mt. 18:6, Lk. 1721,2. 
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person astray into sin. There are still other sayings that bear on punishment , + 


‘but none that could be interpreted to mean that God punishes men by direct and 
vindictive. acts. 

To sum up: Jesus taught that we live in a world ruled over by a right- 
eous God, and hence governed by moral law. He recognized that every sin, every 
unrighteous act, must inevitably result in punishment for the evil-doer. This 
punishment is not confined to this life, for it is inflicted on the inner man, 
the eternal spirit of a man, and hence is in a sense eternal punishment. As 
God is the source of the moral law, so Jesus saw that it is ultimately God who 
punishes men for violating that law. But God's punishments are not arbitrary, 
capricious or vengeful. They are impartial, and depend wholly on a man's 
character and the moral quality of his inner life, Neither are they incompatible 
with God's forgiveness of sin. God exacts no personal retaliation for sins 
committed; the penalty of evil is not some affliction from without, but is rather 
to be found within the wrongdoer himself, in the deterioration of his own 
character. From such penalties God cannot excuse a man. But God does forgive 
us, in that He holds no personal resentment against us, but is ever seeking our 
highest good, helping*us, if we are willing, to overcome evil, strengthening 
us to triumph over the inescapable penalties of our past sins, Those sayings 

ina eb geem to contradict this view of Jesus' teaching, hee for the most part the 
additions of later editorial writers. Those which cannot be so explained, are 
either facts of conmonplace experience or matters of common belief among Jesus! 
hearers, which he employed as parabolic vehicles to convey some moral truth in 
harmony with the rest of His teaching. We find nothing, therefore, in the so- 
called parables of punishment, to make us change our conclusions as to the 


spontaneous character of righteousness, or the value of the example of God as 


One who loves His enemies and does them good. . 


8.’ Conclusions. 


Jesus lays down as the first principle for response to evil: "Love 
our enemies and do them good." Love, in this sense, we define as "the eager 
esire to ne good to one's Stay. to help him become a better man." Jesus bids 
he take an injury done to me by another as an indication of need on the part 
of the evil-doer, and to give my thought and effort to meeting the need thus 
evealed, and not to estimating the injury done to myself. 

The second principle follows from the first, and is, "Take no revenge, 
but return good for evil." Jesus had unlimited faith in God, man and the power 
bf good, and he believed that evil could be overcome only by good, never by 
aore evil. 

The third principle on which Jesus acted was that compulsory force 
nay be employed to restrain evil-doers from leading others astray ee keeping 
pbthers from righteousness, but only when we are certain that our motives are 
good, that our attitude toward the evil-doer himself is controlled by the first 
pnd fundamental principle: "Love your enemies and do them good." 

These principles Jesus believed to be equally applicable to all human 
elationships: to the relations between individuals, between the state or social 

zroup and its members, between one social group, such as a nation, and another. 
ie did not) wake these wider applications himself, according to the Synoptic 
records, but when he did, he consistently abided by the principles he taught. 

An examination of the Synoptic records of Jesus' life shows that his 
scts were consistent with his teachings regarding response to evil, that he at 
111 times practiced the three principles which he taught. 
| Finally, a study of Jesus' teaching regarding God's punishment of evil- 


loers indicates that he taught that punishment was a necessary consequence of 


>vil acts or motives, in accordance with the moral law of a world governed by a 


ghteous God. But this does not mean that God is arbitrary or vindictive in 


8 punishment, nor does it exclude God's forgiveness of evil-doers, and His 
stive love of them, helping them to overcome evil and to triumph over the 


sequences of past sin. So this in no way affects our previous conclusions, 


ther of this chapter or of the one preceding. 
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